




















NEW LUMMUS Gas and OIL HEATING UNITS 


2 AUTOMATIC GAS BURNER 


Lights automatically when dryer fans are started. Tempera- 
ture holds at level set, remote controlled if desired. Mixture of 
gas and air automatically correct at every temperature. Made 
in 1 million and 2 million BTU capacities. Uses natural, or 
butane gas. 


OIL FIRED FURNACE 


Will burn practically all grades of free-flowing oil that do 
not require pre-heating. Automatic igniter. Automatic cut- 
off. Correct mixture at every range. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. | 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 














You Save on Power Costs with a 


CONTINENTAL GINNING SYSTEM OUTFIT 


Continental System Ginning Outfits do a top-notch drying, cleaning and 
ginning job with fewer fans than many other outfits. This feature of design not 
only results in a savings on the cost of the fans but also a substantial savings in 
power costs since in some gin plants more power is consumed by the fans than 
all other machinery combined. 

Economical power use is only one of many outstanding and distinctive fea- 
tures which have won for Continental System Ginning Outfits the universal 


acclaim of ginners wherever cotton grows. 


Kntered as second-class matter February 4. 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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V22 VA Ag, 


We're one team now to serve you better 


Ye have probably heard of the 
recent purchase of Julius Hyman 
& Company by the Shell Chemi- 
cal Corporation. Here’s additional 
news about our plans for more 
efficient service to you: 


Julius Hyman & Company Di- 
vision of Shell Chemical Corpo- 
ration will market the powerful 
insecticides, aldrin and dieldrin, 


as well as the unique soil fumi- 
gants, D-D and CBP-55. It will 
also market on the West Coast 
Shell Chemical’s long-established 
line of spray oils. 


Headquarters for Julius Hyman 
& Company Division will be in Den- 
ver, Colorado, with area sales offices 
associated with the Shell Chemical 
offices in New York, Atlanta, Chi- 


cago, Houston, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Denver. 


The Julius Hyman representa- 
tive in your area will keep you 
informed on developments per- 
taining to our growing line of 
agricultural chemicals. He can be 
a valuable ally in today’s dynamic 
agricultural marketing picture and 
he stands ready to serve you. 


Julius Hyman & Company Division 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
P. O. Box 2171, Denver 1, Colorado 
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The Cover 


COWBOYS rounding up cattle on the le 
TO Ranch near Raton, N. M. This is PRESS tm tet se oc cane 
one of the oldest ranches in New “ 
Mexico and runs about 5,000 head of 
Herefords. The non - synthetic, real- 
life cowboy works long hours in blis- 
tering heat and biting cold, but he 
never gets top billing on the nation’s 
movie and TV screens. Yet he is the 
unsung hero of many a stirring epi- 
sode in the livestock industry’s tre- 
mendous task of helping to feed 155 
million Americans. 
Photograph by Bob Taylor 


BEST AND FOREMOST SINCE 1925 
P. O. BOX 1217 READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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OlL EQUIPMENT —STEEL BUILDINGS 
| FARM 


Galesburg, III ~ 


Another BUTLER 
Bolted Steel Grain Tank 
Profit Feature 






You save every day on maintenance costs when 
you use Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks. Top qual- 





ity, heavy gage steel provides a durable, low-upkeep 
construction material. The tight, precision fit of 
Butler Tank parts assures lasting, trouble-free 
weather-tightness. And the special, rust-resistant 
aluminum coating on Butler Tanks provides a dur- 
able long-lasting surface as well as an attractive 


appearance. 


FOR BETTER SURFACE PROTECTION all Butler Tank 
parts are given a red oxide primer coat and a fin- 
ished aluminum coat with special electrostatic paint- 
ing equipment. The resulting tight, 2-coat bond 
provides a tough, lasting finish that means less 


maintenance expense for you. 


Butler Tank Design Features Mean 
Savings and Profits for You! 


Weather-Tight . . . for greater grain protection. 
Low Initial Cost. . . for savings from the start. 
Fast, Easy Erection . . . for greater labor savings. 
Fire-Safe . . . for lower insurance rates. 

Easily Fumigated . . . to prevent costly grade losses. 


Structurally Strong . . . for longer life and a better 
long-term investment. 






In Many Sizes To Meet Your Needs 


Address office nearest you 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7391 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Dept. 91A, Richmond, California 





— Richmond, Calif 










Minneapolis, Minn 









EQUIPMENT—CLEANERS EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS 






Get All the Facts on Butler Tanks... 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 








Hemi, 
COTTON 





Some meal and cake producers use burlap bags... 
some use cotton ... some use both. 


Each type of bag has its advantages. Currently, bur- 
lap has a price advantage. On the other hand, some 
producers feel that cotton makes a better looking and 
more saleable package. Both have important reuse 
and salvage values. 


Bemis makes top quality bags of both types, so we 
want to furnish you with the type that meets your 
requirements. And you are the best judge of your 
requirements. 


Whether it’s cotton or burlap, remember that Bemis 
brand printing is tops, too. 


General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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OTTON MECHANIZATION in Ok- 

lahoma is making rapid _ progess 
partly, at least, through the influence 
of co-operative educational work. The 
cotton trade, implement dealers, insec- 
ticide handlers, County Agents, Exten- 
sion specialists and government agen- 
cies are all working together to promote 
fuller mechanization of cotton produc- 
tion and harvesting. 

Most Oklahoma cotton is produced 
with tractor power. Seldom does one see 
any volume of cotton acreage handled 
with horses or mules. Four-row equip- 
ment is becoming more and more com- 
mon in the southwest and in some areas 
of the east. Cotton growers report a 
saving in man hours of from 35 to more 
than 50 percent by the use of 4-row as 
compared with 2-row equipment. More 
than 50 percent saving can be realized 
by using one good tractor operator on 
4-row equipment as compared with one 
good and one inferior tractor operator 
on two 2-row tractors. The scarcity of 
good tractor operators is accelerating 
the trend toward 4-row equipment. 

The widespread use of tractor power 
permits rapid adoption of additional 
cotton producing and labor saving equip- 
ment, such as power sprayers and dust- 
ers, rotary hoes, and cotton harvesters. 

Reports from County Agents and im- 
plement dealers indicate that in areas 
where the acreage of cotton per grower 
is comparatively large, that from 35-70 
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percent of them own spraying or dust 
ing equipment. Generally, those who buy 
such equipment now buy sprayers rather 
than dusters because of their wider 
adaptation to other uses and to prevail- 
ing weather conditions. 

Major emphasis has been given to edu 
cational work in the use of rotary hoes 
and cotton strippers. Implement dealers 
have been most co-operative in staging 
field days and report farmer acceptance 
of such equipment in direct proporticn 
to such demonstrations. 

Rotary hoes have wide adaptation in 
cotton growing in Oklahoma. Both row 
crop attachments and gang types are 
used. Much of the cotton in the west is 
planted in lister furrows and covered 
to a depth of two inches to prevent wind 
and sun from drying it out to the point 
it can’t sprout. 

Spring rains and/or hard showers 
may or may not come from time to time 
during planting season. When they do 


By ERROL D. HUNTER 


Extension Cotton Specialist 
in Production and Marketing 
Oklahoma Extension Service 
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come, rotary hoes are generally used to 
bring up a stand of cotton. Not only is 
seed, fertilizer and replanting expense 
saved, but also much hoe labor because 











weed and grass seedlings are destroyed 
in the same operation. 

In cultivating the crop, row-crop at- 
tachment rotary hoes are rapidly re- 
placing conventional cultivator fenders, 
resulting in higher speed and more 
thorough cultivation of the cotton row. 
Saving in hand hoeing varies from 35 
to 100 percent from their use. 

Recently, a survey of County Agents 
was made to find out what had hap- 
pened to the number of rotary hoes dur- 
ing the past three years. It was found 
that the number had increased from 
about 1,300 in 1950 to more than 15,000 
at the present time, an increase of 1150 
percent. State-wide publicity had been 
carried on through radio, press, tele- 
vision, and circulars on the use and value 
of rotary hoes. 

After the survey was made, an at- 
tempt was made to measure the influence 
of rotary hoe field days which had been 
staged by implement dealers under the 
sponsorship of County Agents, Exten- 
sion personnel, and the cotton trade. In 
twenty-odd counties, all implement deal- 
ers were invited to bring and demon- 
strate their rotary hoes at field days 
the past two years. Most of them re- 
sponded and the effect on rotary hoe 
numbers was hard to believe. In 1950, 
there were slightly under 600 rotary 
hoes in these counties. That number had 
jumped to almost 10,000 by 1952 in the 
same counties, an increase of 1687 per- 
cent. In the remaining counties, wher? 
no field days were held, the increase was 
from slightly over 700 to slightly over 
5,000, an increase of only 717 percent. 

The above counties were comparable 
in every respect—size of farms, acreage 
in cotton, and adaptability of rotary 
hoes. The only difference was the hold- 
ing of rotary hoe field days. 

The state-wide increase is encourag- 
ing because each rotary hoe has great 
potential value in reducing labor and 
material cost in growing cotton. Many 
growers report savings of $250 to $500 
per year from a set of row crop attach- 
ment rotary hoes. 

Mechanization of harvesting has been 
confined primarily to the western half 
of the state. In 1950, there were about 
350 cotton stripping machines in the 
state; by 1951, the number had risen 
to 1300-1500 and the number this fall 
greatly exceeds the 1951 figure. In many 
western counties, 50 percent or more of 
the cotton acreage is being machine 
stripped either in a once-over operation 
or in scrapping. 

Obviously, many factors influence the 
progress in use of machine strippers. 
Satisfactory use of strippers depends, 
among other things, on the whole oper- 
ation having been carried on with ma- 
chine harvesting in mind. Field layout, 
refuse disposal, seed bed preparation, 
row width, variety, date of planting, 
rate of seeding, disease and insect con- 
trol, cultivation, and weed control are 
all facters largely within the control of 
the grower which affect the results of 
machine stripping. 

Intensive publicity has been done on 
the importance and influence of the 
above factors in preparation for machine 
stripping. About 60 cotton variety dem- 
onstrations were planted in preparation 
for stripper field demonstrations this 
fall. Most major cottonseed producers, 
whose varieties are recommended by the 
Experiment Station, provided seed of 
their varieties for such plantings. 

In western areas where a_ sizeable 
portion of the cotton acreage is in storm 
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SCENE AT A mechanical harvesting 


Okla., 


demonstration in Kiowa County, 


showing lineup of strippers and part of the crowd that attended. 


resistant varieties, from 3 to five acres 
of each of the available stripping varie- 
ties were planted. All handlers of com- 
mercially available cotton strippers are 
being invited to take part in field days 
this fall, at which stripper performance 
and variety performance are being com- 
pared as to yield per acre, field waste, 
stripping waste, gin turn out, and grade 
and staple. 

In the eastern prairie and Black 
Waxy areas, machine harvesting holds 
considerable promise. In these areas, the 
use of storm resistant varieties is in- 
creasing. Stalk size and shape, where 
cottuu is planted thick in the row and 
insects are controlled, are usually satis- 
factory for machine harvesting. 

In such areas, demonstrations of from 
3 to 5 acres of the most promising storm 
resistant variety along with a similar 
acreage of the common open boll types 
were planted. Stripping field days are 
being held this fall after the cotton has 
been defoliated to compare performance 
of the stripping variety with the com- 
mon varieties as to yield, waste, gin turn 
out, and grade and staple. 

More than 5,000 cotton producers at- 
tended 13 such field days in 1951. The 
field days were held in both eastern and 
western cotton producing areas. 

While western areas have done more 
towards complete mechanization of cot- 
ton production and harvesting than the 
above areas, considerable progress is ex- 
pected there. It is not uncommon to find 
growers in the west who grow, harvest, 
and market a crop of cotton with 10 
hours or less man labor per acre, as 
compared with 30 or 40 under methods 
that were followed a few years ago. 

Planting seed of storm resistant vari- 
eties has been in short supply and limit- 
ed the acreage planted to them. Eveii so, 
the acreage in such varieties has in- 
creased from 25 to 50 percent in 1950 to 
from 50 to 70 percent this year in much 
of the southwest cotton area of the state. 
In eastern areas, the increase has been 
from zero to as high as 5 percent this 
year. In many of the southwest counties, 
storm resistant varieties have been 
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among the three highest yielding vari- 
eties according to farmers who grow 
them. 

The devolopment of machine stripping 
in heavy bottom land areas awaits the 
development of suitable dwarf storm re- 
sistant varieties. Machine picking has 
been tried in such areas and in irrigated 
lands, but yields per acre have been too 
low to make their use profitable. 

Actually the time has arrived when 
cotton growers in southwest Oklahoma 
can harvest as much cotton by their own 
efforts with strippers as they can plant 
and cultivate. They are becoming in- 
creasingly independent of transient cot- 
ton harvesting labor and in so doing are 
making more money out of cotton with 
less hard work than they ever did be- 
fore. Cotton’s place in such an economy 
is secure and will become so in othe: 
areas in direct proportion to the degree 
of mechanization realized. Consequently, 
all those concerned with the mechaniza- 
tion program believe their time and en- 
ergy are being well spent in promoting 
fuller mechanization in cotton. 


Secretary Appointed for 
Maid of Cotton Tour 


Beare, Jackson, Tenn., will 
serve as the 1953 Maid of Cotton tour 
secretary, the National Cotton Council 
has announced, As tour secretary, she 
will assist Lillian Sledge, tour manager, 
during the tour that will take the Maid 
of Cotton throughout the U.S., France 
and Canada as King Cotton’s fashion 
and good-will courier. 

Miss Beare, the daughter of Mrs. 
Weatherly Beare, Jackson, and S. T. 
Beare, Memphis, attended grammar and 
high schools and was graduated from 
the school of home economics at Lam- 
buth College, all at Jackson. She comes 
to the Cotton Council from the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Company, Jackson. 
She previously taught home economics 
at Beech Bluff High School, Beech 
Bluff, Tenn., and was a hostess for the 
Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Railroad. 


Evelyn 
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Screw Conveyor Completed 
20th Year on October 12 


When the Screw Conveyor Corpora- 
tion of Hammond, Ind., observed the 
completion of 20 years in business Oct. 
12, a number of background facts were 
unfolded. 

Daring, ingenuity and vision stand out 
as the company has grown from a small 
beginning to leadership among firms 
concentrating upon the manufacture of 
screw conveyors, screw conveyor acces- 
sories, elevator buckets, elevator bucket 
accessories, and allied sheet metal items. 

First was the rather daring move of 
starting business in 1932 at the depth of 
the depression. Comparatively few com- 
panies attempted such a move, and few- 
er of them survived. With Screw Con- 
veyor Corp., the story has been just the 
reverse. 

The second fact, a barometer of the 
success and expansion by Screw Convey- 
or Corp., was ingenuity. This applied to 
the design, constant improvement, and 
the adding of new products, which today 
cover a wide range and are in high de- 
mand by the foremost users in the grain, 
milling, food processing, farm equip- 
ment and feed industries. 

Twenty years ago, the company took 
over the plant at Hammond under lease. 
It contained only 10,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Six years later the plant was pur- 
chased. By contrast, it now occupies 
more than 100,000 sq. ft. of space and 
the plant site covers 5% acres. 

In the matter of physical properties, 
Screw Conveyor Corp. is expanding its 
activities further, having broken ground 
for a new plant at Winona, Miss. An- 
other site at Santa Clara, Calif., has 
been acquired by the Screw Conveyor 
Pacific Corp., a subsidiary. There has 
also been an increase in sales outlets, 
the latest being a branch office at At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Russell B. Maas, president, stressed 
that the company is equally proud of its 
research laboratory, where important 
tests and developments originate. 

Another interesting phase is that the 
men who pioneered in its a n 
still guide the Screw Conveyor Corp. 
They include, in addition = President 
Maas, the following: Philip A ae 
executive vice-president; Edward P. Es- 
cher, vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering and sales; C. F. Abraham, vice- 
president in charge of research and de- 
velopment; Henry E. Cleveland, secre- 
tary, and Harvey O. Carlson, treasurer. 
Numbered among these officials are men 
who previously were active in a firm 
with 37 years in its specialized field. 

“We have endeavored to exercise 
vision, which, stated otherwise, means 
keeping an eye always to the future, 
Maas said. “We are grateful that our ef- 
forts have been recognized so widely as 
the company has constantly forged 
ahead in the design and construction of 
its products.” 

This account would not be complete 
without listing leading products which 
have brought fame to the Screw Con- 
veyor Corp., such as its vertical Screw- 
Lift, horizontal Screw-Veyor, and 
Screw-Flo; Bucket elevators, including 
Nu-Hy buckets and Nu-Type flour and 
soft stock buckets, together with a full 
line of end thrusts, helicoid and section- 
al flight screw conveyor and their com- 
plement of accessories, all representing 
advanced developments in the elevating 
and conveying field. 
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Georgia Leads U.S. in 4-H 
Club Corn Projects 


Approximately 15,000 Georgia 4-H 
Club boys and girls had corn projects 
this year to give Georgia first place in 
the nation in this category, according to 
J. R. Johnson, agronomist, University of 
Georgia Agricultural Extension Service. 

Johnson said that corn occupies more 
land than any other crop in Georgia. 
“Consequently, these 4-H club members, 
by demonstrating high yields per acre 
at an economical cost per bushel, are 
making a contribution to the solution of 
one of the most basic problems in Geor- 
gia’s agriculture,” he explained. 

The value of the better corn produc- 
tion practices, used by these 4-H Club 
boys and girls, such as good selection of 
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land, through soil preparation, adequate 
fertilization, use of recommended hybrid 
or variety, correct spacing, and early, 
rapid and shallow cultivation have been 
proved on farms in the state over the 
years, Johnson declared. 

The agronomist pointed out that in- 
terest is stimulated by the 4-H Club corn 
production contest which has been spon- 
sored by the Chilean Nitrate Education- 
al Bureau, Inc. for the past 27 years. 
The contest features cash awards for the 
three top corn producers in each district 
and a scholarship and cash awards for 
the three top winners in the state. A 
$250 college scholarship goes to the 4- 
H’er having the highest yield per acre 
in the state. Second place winner in the 
state gets $100 cash and third place 
winner receives $50 cash. 
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can supply ALL 


Oil Milling Equipment Requirements 


@ From one single, thoroughly competent, 
experienced source you can buy all the equip- 
ment you need for your oil mill. This not only 
means the major types of equipment such as 
total immersion or basket type solvent plants, 
Super Duo Twin Motor and High Speed 
Expellers, but all of the equipment needed 
right down to motors and conveyors. 

And from Anderson you are assured of getting 
exactly the right type of equipment for your 
plant because Anderson is unbiased since 
they manufacture all modern types of vege- 
table oil extraction equipment. In the field 
of solvent extraction, Anderson can give you 


a solvent extraction plant or an Exsolex plant 
combining PreExpellers and Solvent Extrac- 
tion. The solvent extraction plant can be 
either total immersion or basket type... 
outdoor or indoor ... depending upon 
your requirements. 

Isn't it common sense to buy equipment from 
one competent source . . . especially when it’s 
the most economical to operate .. . and most 
profitable in its results. No matter what you 
need for your oil mill, write or phone today 
to Anderson. You'll get a prompt proposal 
on highest quality equipment from the 
world’s largest supplier. 


OIL MILL DIVISION 
THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY «© 19413 West 96 Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 





Basket Type 


EXSOLEX PLANTS (Combination PreExpellers and Solvent Extraction) 





























SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK 


This 52-page book 
contains data, 
description and itlus- 
trations of the many 
types of equipment 
supplied oil mills by 
Anderson. Write 

for your copy today. 


The World's Largest Supplier 
of Vegetable Oil Extraction Equipment 





Starting at Farm Level 





Johnston Foundation Works 
To Make Cotton Stronger 


a A. L. DURAND, chairman of board of trustees, outlines plans 
for research and educational program. First step is to aid growers’ 


adjustment to changing technology. 


Offers opportunity for sup- 


pliers to cotton industry to participate in activities helping nation’s 


largest agricultural enterprise. 


ITH A weather-eye cocked towards 

research-minded synthetic competi- 
tors, cotton’s Oscar Johnston Foundation 
is about to launch its own ambitious 
companion programs of research and 
education. The primary initial approach 
is to reduce cotton farm level production 
costs. The Foundation, which supple- 
ments services of the National Cotton 
Council and is named after the Coun- 
cil’s founder, is quarterbacking the strat- 


egy. 
The pink bollworm is the research 
program’s first target. This marauder 
has spread to more than 100 new coun- 
ties in the Cotton Belt during the last 
three years and is a dangerous threat 
to cotton farmers. The Foundation will 
help to coordinate and supplement ex- 
penditures on research designed to make 
current control programs more effective. 
Expenditures on pink boliworm control 
are now in excess of $3,000,000 per year. 
“The pink bollworm wiped out promis- 


ing cotton industries in Hawaii and the 
Philippines and its spread in this coun- 
try and in Mexico has been alarming,” 
explains A. L. Durand, Hobart, Okla., 
chairman of the Foundation’s board of 
trustees, 

Initial education program of the Foun- 
dation will be directed at smoothing the 
farmer’s adjustment to a rapidly chang- 
ing technology. Three graduate fellow- 
ships have already been established in 
this field as a preparatory step. 

“Cotton farming has become increas- 
ingly complicated as the result of tech- 
nological advances and mechanization 
within the industry. The Foundation’s 
initial educational effort will be aimed at 
easing the rapid and bewildering tran- 
sition to the age of mechanization,” said 
Durand, in discussing educational as- 
pects of the Foundation’s program. 

“Strengthening cotton’s competitive 
position with research and education is 
highly important to the national econo- 


my,” he continued. “More than 12,000,- 
000 people depend on cotton for their 
livelihood. All of these people, and many 
more are vitally concerned with cotton’s 
future. The total effective value of the 
industry to the nation’s economy is 
about $27,000,000,000 each year. As the 
nation’s largest agricultural industry, it 
is a vital factor in the overall economic 
picture, particularly in the South.” 

A non-profit organization, the Foun- 
dation has attracted contributors from 
various suppliers to the industry, said 
Durand. Typical contributors are manu- 
facturers of farm machinery, chemicals, 
insecticides, fertilizer and gin and oil 
machinery; and railroads, utilities, com- 
modity exchanges, steamship companies, 
banks, distributors of machinery and 
other supplies, trucking companies, for- 
warding agents and other groups serv- 
ing and benefiting from the cotton indus- 
try, he explained. 

“Each of these groups,” Durand said, 
“has a definte stake in the future of cot- 
ton, but because membership in the Na- 
tional Cotton Council is limited to the 
raw cotton industry, none has been able 
to participate directly in cotton’s indus- 
try-wide program. 

“The Oscar Johnston Foundation of- 
fers these allied groups the opportunity 
of furthering organized cotton’s efforts 
in the basic fields of research, education 
and promotion. As cotton benefits from 
these efforts, the industry’s suppliers 
are certain to receive proportionate bene- 
fits in the form of increased sales of 
supplies and _ services.” 


e Forty-three percent of ail 
factories destroyed by fire are never re- 
built in the same locality. 
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e Research Teamwork 
Pays Textile Mills 


TEAMWORK in research, in addition 
to the individual research projects and 
the cooperative research centers which 
the industry supports, is being used by 
the textile industry to gain more knowl- 
edge of manufacturing processes and 
their problems, says the Textile Infor- 
mation Service. 

As an outstanding example of the co- 
operation between textile mills, the In- 
formation Service cites the ‘17-Mill 
Test” to show the relationship between 
mill processing conditions and resulting 
qualities in yarns and fabrics. Data 
from 17 companies has been gathered 
and analyzed by the Institute of Textile 
Technology, Charlottesville, Va., for the 
benefit of the entire industry. The study 
grew out of the original test to deter- 
mine the effects of ginning conditions on 
product quality sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council and American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute. 

The Institute of Textile Technolegy 
then used the same data to find out how 
and why the various mill processing 
operations, such as opening, carding, 
drawing and spinning, affect the quali- 
ties of yarn and cloth. The ITT analysis, 
now being made public, is said to be the 
first study possessing sufficient data to 
check the effectiveness of many of the 
accepted processing methods as well as 
to indicate the possible effectiveness of 
newer practices. 

Some of the findings 
the study include: 

1. There is a correlation between yarn 
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Los Angeles, Calif. ——— 


C. DELLINGER, Los Angeles, Calif., 
was born in Many, La., Dec. 18, 1901. 
He was educated in the public schools of 
Oklahoma and in 1917 began work with 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. in Houston, 
Texas. He was transferred in 1921 to 
Los Angeles, where he is general man- 
ager of San Joaquin Cotton Oil Co. and 
Western Cotton Products Co. divisions 
of Anderson, Clayton & Co. He is a 
bachelor and lives in Beverly Hills. 
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Advances in Mechanization 
Reviewed by Conference 


8 The Cotton Gin “ae Oil Mill Press will provide 
ite readers with a comprehensive report of the Cotton Mechonization Confer- 
ence, including abstracts of major addresses and panel discussions, and photo- 
This important issue will give you much special information on the 
latest developments in the use of mechanical equipment in the production and 


A TOUR TODAY of California’s highly mechanized San Joaquin Valley ton 
Bakersfield to Fresno gave visitors to the Sixth Annual Cotton Mechan- 
ization Conference ample evidence of the progress in the use of machines 
which had been outlined in addresses and panel discussions during the first 


which is producing almost two million 
bales this season, has been a hospitable host to leaders in all branches of the 
the farm implement business and educational and research 
institutions at this significant gathering which has been held in the Far West 


Discussions throughout the meeting have combined the facts on the present 
status of the use of machinery with the latest research developments which 
mechanization of the cotton industry in the 
future. Problems, as well as achievements, that have developed as cotton pro- 
ducers have gained experience in the use of machines have been thoroughly 
providing agricultural engineers and research workers with the 


Irrigation, weed control, management and production costs, 
harvesting, the influence of mechanized production on ginning developments 
and other subjects have been discussed on the program by outstanding au- 
thorities on these topics. Their observations will be completely summarized 
in the special edition which The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press will publish 


FRESNO, CALIF., OCT. 


mechanized 








uniformity and yarn strength. The more 
uniform yarns were found to be strong- 
er, the less uniform yarns weaker. 

2. Yarn strength affects fabric 
strengh. Usually the stronger yarns pro- 
duce the stronger fabric. 

3. More uniform and stronger yarns 
can be produced from higher doublings, 
that is, more frequent combining of 
strands of stock, throughout process- 
ing; and from lower drafts during spin- 
ning. 

4. There is a highly significant corre- 
lation between the number of small fiber 
tangles called neps per weight unit in 
card web, and imperfections per weight 
unit in yarn. 

5. Fewer neps in card web result 
from less handling and beating, lighter- 
weight laps being fed to the card, lower 
drafts in carding, lower doffer speeds 
in carding, producing heavier weights 
of sliver on the card, removing larger 
percentages of the total waste during 
carding, and removing larger amounts 
of fiber with trash during opening, pick- 
ing and carding. 

Manufacturing concerns which as- 
sisted in the test include: Abney Mills, 
Greenwood, S. C.; Alice Manufacturing 
Company, Easley, S. C.; Borden Mills, 
Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; Calhoun Mills, 
Cathoun Falls, S. C.; Chicopee Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Gainesville, 3 
Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. 
Dan River Mills, Danville, Va.; Fie hie 
crest Mills, Spray, N. C.; Gaffney Man- 
ufacturing Company, Gaffney, S. C.; 
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Greenwood Mills, Greenwood, 
man Mills, Inman, 
Mills Company, 
Mills, Union, 


S. C.; In- 
C.; Joanna Cotton 
Joanna, S. C.; Monarch 
S. C.; Orr Mills, Anderson, 
S. ¢ Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C.; Pel- 
zer Mills, Pelzer, S. C.; and Startex 
Division of Spartan Mills, Startex, S. C. 





Wetback Came Back to 
Get Store Teeth 


Elias Cortazar Perez, alias Al- 
quimedis Cortazar Perez, farm 
worker, up before the federal 
judge in Brownsville, Texas for 
illegally entering the U.S. had an 
unusual story to tell as to why he 
returned to this country. 

Perez told the judge that when 
he was sentenced the first time for 
being illegaly in the U.S. he had 
been sent to Seagoville peniten- 
tiary, where they yanked out all 
his teeth and gave him a store- 
bought set that never has fit right. 
He had returned to this country 
to earn enough money to get him 
some new teeth. 

The judge listened to his story 
then gave Perez a sentence of one 
year, suspended for five years. 
And, he added, although Seagoville 
is a fine institution, he’d see that 
Perez got a trip to Leavenworth 
if he ever returned here again. 














In every cotton-producing area, Le Roi provides 
expert service — right now! — through a network 
of well-stocked, adequately-manned distributors! 

Let A. C. Senn, owner of Valley Gin Co., 
Davidson, Oklahoma, give you a typical example: 

“ ‘. “In 4 seasons, we've had only one minor difficul- 
We SU re a reciate | ty with our Le Roi L3000. It was magneto trouble 
PP — and when it occurred, the Le Roi distributor had 
a service man out immediately and got us going 
again in no time. 
th é pre mp tn ess “Though we've ginned 12,139 bales, we've had 
no further trouble with our Le Roi — we haven't 
even needed a valve job! We run engine and 
e dryer on butane. 

. }” “Our gin has the first lint cleaners in Oklahoma 

0 4 Ol SE€r Vice: and our Le Roi handles this extra load easily.” 

A Le Roi engine is designed from scratch for 
cotton-ginning. It is so compact that it takes less 
floor space than other engines of similar horse- 
power rating. Yet, it has weight and stamina. Sizes 
range from 40 to 450 continuous hp. You can use 
low-cost natural gas, butane, or propane. 

Have a Le Roi distributor show you at first hand 
why you're ahead with Le Roi low-cost power. a 


Le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors: Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. © General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas 
®Southern Engine & Pump Company, Houston, San Antonio, Kilgore, 
Dollas, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, and Lafayette, Houma, La. 
® Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La., Jackson, Miss. © Tri-State 
Equipment Co., Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. ® Nortex Engine & 
Equipment Co., Wichita Falls, Texas © Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas. 


LE ROI COMPANY ° Plants: Milwaukee-Cleveland-Greenwich, Ohio * Cotton-Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Okla. 
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A. J. CHAPMAN, in charge of the BEPQ pink bollworm laboratory at Browns- 
ville, Texas, standing beside one of the eight light traps in use in the Rio 


Grande Valley of Texas. 


Trap Snares Over 20,000 





In a Single Night 





Light Traps May 


g@ EWING says 


This trap is equipped with a mercury vapor lamp. 


ield New 
Facts About Pink Menace 


s eight traps in Rio Grande Valley to operate through 


winter. Purpose is to learn more about this promising new tool’s 
possibilities in the pink bollworm research program. 


ARLIER THIS YEAR one of the new 

lights now being used to attract pink 
bollworm moths trapped more than 29,- 
000 in a single night in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. The traps used in the 
Valley were so successful in snaring the 
moths that it was decided to construct 
and set up additional ones in other sec- 
tions of Texas and in Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 

K. P. Ewing of Waco, Texas, who is in 
charge of coordinating the expanded co- 
operative pink bollworm research pro- 
gram, advises that traps were placed at 
Robstown, Taft, Port Lavaca and Kene- 
dy, and later at Waco and College Sta- 
tion, Still later in the summer, traps 
were placed at Stoneville, Miss., and at 
Tallulah, Shreveport and Natchitoches, 
La. More recently, two traps have been 
placed in each of the following Texas 
counties: Fannin, Lamar and Red River. 


MILL 
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This week the traps in Fannin and La- 
mar counties are being moved to Bowie 
county, and to either Delta or Hopkins 
counties. 

In addition te the traps listed above, 
which are all field traps, others have 
been placed at a gin in Lamesa, Texas, 
and in cottonseed warehouses in Shreve- 
port and Natchitoches, La. 

The traps, which were designed by 
Dr. T. E. Hienton, in charge of the Di- 
vision of Farm Electrification, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural] 
Engineering, Beltsville, Md., are equip- 
ped with mercury vapor and black light 
lamps. (Most of the traps above the Rio 
Grande Valley are the mercury vapor 
type.) 

P. A. Glick, re PQ entomologist sta- 
tioned at Texas A. & M., is in charge of 
trap work in the Rio Grande Valley. 
P. T. Montfort, professor of agricultural 
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A. & M., has su- 


engineering at Texas 
and installa- 


pervised the construction 
tion of most of the traps. Also active in 
the light trap work is A. J. Chapman, 
in charge of the BEPQ pink bollworm 
laboratory at Brownsville, Texas. 

The veak of the pink bollworm moth 
emergence in the Rio Grande Valley was 
on July 28, but moths were caught in the 
Lamar, Fannin and Red River county 
traps as late as the first and second 
weeks in October. In Fannin and Lamar 
counties, no pink bollworms had been 
found in gin trash when the moths were 
trapped. Moths were found in Red River 
county shortly after the worm was found 
in a gin trash machine. 

Eight traps have been in operation in 
the Rio Grande Valley since last March. 
And because moths are still being 
caught, Ewing said it has been decided 
to keep the traps in operation through 
the winter. It is felt that the continuing 
use of these traps may yield additional 
facts about the pink bollworm moth that 
will prove useful in carrying out the 
research program. And, Ewing. said, 
BEPQ wants to find out (1) more about 
which light has the greatest attraction 
for the moth, (2) more about light wave 
lengths, and (3) more about which type 
of trap construction (frames and moth 
containers) is best. 

Traps equipped with 
and black light lamps attract not only 
the pink bollworm moth, but bollworm, 
cotton leafworm, and cutworm moths as 
well. Because the traps have been 
effective in attracting the moths of these 
cotton pests, Dr. Hienton has suggested 
investigations to obtain’ information 
along the following lines: 

1. Determine the effectiveness of the 
traps as a direct means of control of 
the pink bollworm and other lepidopter- 
ous insects attacking cotton. 

2. Evaluate the use of the trap in pink 
bollworm migration studies. 

3. Evaluate the use of the trap in de- 
tecting the presence of the pink boll- 
worm and cotton leafworm in a given 
locality. 

4. Evaluate the 
criterion for timing 
tions. 

5. Determination of the wave length 
of the light waves that attract the great- 
est number of moths. 

6. Evaluate the use of the trap for 
comparison of the intensity of the pink 
bollworm infestation from year to year. 


mercury vapor 


so 


use of the trap as a 
insecticide applica- 


A. L. Ward Writes on Use 
Of Cottonseed in Feed 


The use of cottonseed meal in present 
day feed rations is discussed in an ar- 
ticle prepared for the November Basic 
Feed Ingredients Issue of the American 
Feed and Grain Dealer magazine. 

Written by NCPA Educational 
rector A. L. Ward, the article 
the value of cottonseed meal as 
ficient and economical protein 
trate for use in formula feeds. 

The article the ever in- 
creasing importance of the formula feed 
manufacturer and points out that the 
cottonseed crushing industry has made 
a major contribution toward the _ in- 
creased use of protein concentrates and 
feeds which contain protein concentrates. 
Attention is called to the fact that each 
animal unit now consumes over 100 
pounds of protein meal annually while 
only 30 pounds were consumed by each 
unit 20 years ogo. 
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© More on Mechanization 


ERROL D. HUNTER, whose excellent 
article on the progress of cotton mech- 
anization in Oklahoma appears else- 
where in this issue of The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Miil Press, also is the author of 
a new circular, “More Dollars from Cot- 
ton,” published by Oklahoma Extension 
Service. He is Extension cotton special- 
ist in production and marketing. 

Copies of the circular have been sent 
to members of the Oklahoma Cotton 
Ginners’ Association by J. D. Fleming, 
secretary, Oklahoma City, with the sug- 
gestion that it be distributed to farmers. 
“Mechanization is not an experiment 
any longer—it’s a matter of education,” 
Fleming pointed out. 


© Grades Good, Staple Short 
COTTON GINNINGS to Oct. 1 this sea- 
son averaged higher in grade than for 
any year since 1948, but the average 
staple length was the shortest since 
1947. USDA says that the higher aver- 
age grade of this year’s crop is largely 
the result of favorable harvesting 
weather this fall, while the shorter 
staple can be attributed to the extremely 
hot dry weather that prevailed during 
the growing season over much of the 
Cotton Belt. 

The grade index of cotton ginned 
prior to Oct. 1 was 98.8 (Middling White 
equals 100), compared with 97.9 a year 
earlier and the five-year average of 98.6 
for the 1947-51 period. 

About 1.2 percent of the cotton ginned 
through September was reduced in 
grade due to rough preparation. This 


HEARD 
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compares with 1.5 percent a year ago, 
and the 1947-51 average for this period 
of 4.4 percent. 

Upland cotton ginned to Oct. 1 aver- 
aged 32.4 thirty-seconds inches in length, 
compared with 32.7 thirty-seconds a year 
earlier. Cotton tenderable on futures 
contracts comprised 95.7 percent of the 
total ginnings compared with 94.7 per- 
cent a year earlier and 90.1 percent two 
years ago. 


© African Dust Bowl 


A DUST BOWL which threatens to en- 
gulf half of the land in South Africa 
during the next 50 years is the result 
of continuing drouth in that country, 
combined with failure to carry out soil 
conservation practices, agricultural au- 
thorities say. South Africa has had a 
series of drouth years, and conservation- 
ists say that the desert and semidesert 
conditions which cover a third of the 
area of South Africa at present will 
spread to more than half of the land un- 
less checked. Cattle are dying and many 
wells have dried up in the areas worst 
affected. 


° ° 
© Promises Bracero Aid 
FULL COOPERATION with U.S. far- 
mers in solving the problems that have 
come up this season in the contracts for 
Mexican farm labor was promised by 
Michael Galvin, Washington, undersec- 
retary of the U.S. Labor Department, in 
a recent address at the annual convention 
of the Texas Citrus and Vegetable Grow- 
ers and Shippers Association. Galvin 
conceded that bracero contracts contain 
provisions giving imported labor more 
than is given to domestic labor, but add- 
ed that efforts were being made to 
straighten out these points. Galvin 
promised to help seek extension of the 
present farm labor law “if it is needed.” 
“Last year some 200,000 Mexican bra- 
ceros were imported and without them 
citrus and cotton would still be in the 
groves and fields,’ Galvin told the con- 
vention, 


© Fined in Plowup Cases 


THREE FARMERS in Cameron Coun- 
ty, Texas, have been fined $150 each in 
the county court at law for failure to 
destroy cotton stalks in compliance with 
pink bollworm control regulations. One 
other case is scheduled to come before 
the court during the present term, Low- 
er Rio Grande Valley areas report vol- 
unteer cotton and sprouts from stubble 
showing up in cotton fields since the be- 
ginning of the rainy season, and control 
officials are urging farmers to destroy 
these promptly to reduce the carryover 
of the pink bollworm and boll weevil. 


* Delta Uses Local Labor 


LOCAL LABOR has supplied most of 
the requirements for harvesting the 1952 
cotton crop in the Mississippi Delta, 
according to the Mississippi State Em- 
ployment Service. Fewer than 100 Mexi- 
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can workers have been brought into the 
area for use in picking this season’s 
crop, the report said. Last year, 1,642 
foreign workers picked Delta cotton, and 
the peak number of 5,406 foreign work- 
ers was used in harvesting the bumpe? 
crop of 1948. 


© Only the Barns Are “Red” 


THERE is nothing “red” about Ameri- 
can farmers except the paint that they 
use on their barns, Merritt D. Hill, vice- 
president, Dearborn Motors Corp., told 
the Dallas Agricultural Club, Oct. 13. 
Hill praised agriculture as the greatest 
business on earth and said that the far- 
mer is being called upon to feed and 
clothe more persons each year. He point- 
ed out that American farmers now use 
90,000,000 horsepower to operate their 
farms, and stressed the necessity for in- 
creasing mechanization and soil conser- 
vation to meet future needs of an in- 
creasing population. 


© Amazon Fish Eat Cattle 


FISH eat cattle and bats catch fish near 
an island in the mouth of the Amazon 
River, says the National Geographic 
Society. The fish are less than 10 inches 
long, but travel in schools of hundreds 
and can strip a wounded animal or man 
to bare bones in a few minutes. Fishing 
bats, with long claws that snatch their 
prey from the water, also are found on 
the Marajo Island, as are gentle boa 
constrictors 12 feet long and other 
strange native animals. The Geographic 
Society says that lakes on the island 
contain the pirauou fish, the largest 
strictly fresh water fish in the world. 
Individuals may be 15 feet long and 
weigh 400 pounds. 


© Poison Saves Jap Rice 


AN INSECTICIDE from Germany 
helped to save this year’s rice crop in 
Japan and prevent a possible famine, 
according to K. Katho, Japanese rice 
authority. He said that 15 tons of the 
insecticide, E-yptn, were rushed from 
Germany to Japan in time to save the 
crop from insects. 





New Counties Added to 
Pink Bollworm Area 


Texas is all but a 100-percent 
pink bollworm infested state at 
this writing. Except for the non- 
cotton area of the Panhandle, the 
only uninfested counties remaining 
are Bowie, Ellis, Franklin, Hardin, 
Harrison, Marion, Newton, Rains, 
Sabine and Tyler. Several coun- 
ties have been added to the list 
published in our Oct. 11 issue, and 
the pink bollworm may be found 
in some of the remaining 10 coun- 
ties before this issue goes into the 
mails. 

Gin trash inspection has been 
going on in southwestern Arkan- 
sas and in Caddo and Bossier par- 
ishes in Louisiana for almost a 
month but no worms had _ been 
found to Oct. 22. One new Louisi- 
ana parish, De Soto, was added to 
the infested list eariier this month, 
however. It adjoins the newly in- 
fested counties of Panola and 
Shelby in Texas. 
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The FORT WORTH Pneumatic Cottonseed Unloader is designed to 
afford fast unloading of large quantities of cottonseed with a small initial oe 
investment and with minimum horsepower requirements. This unloader can 
be used to unload either trucks or box cars —or can be adapted to unload 
both. 
wa two models to choose from which will fit the requirements of Our trained engineers wilt 

The small unloader using a 50 HP electric motor will handle up to make detailed drawings for 
30 tons per hour. you at your request and will 

The large unloader using a 75 HP electric motor will handle up to help you with any other mill 
50 tons per hour. bi Pens 

The small unloader, with special adaptations, can be mounted on a truck proolem you may have. 
bed and used as a portable unit. 








Write FORT WORTH Sales Office nearest 
you for additional information. 


RELATED EQUIPMENT 
Other equipment commonly 
used in conjunction with the 
Fort Worth pneumatic cotton- 
seed unloader are seed chutes, 
inclined drag conveyors, bucket 
elevators, vertical screw eleva- 
tors, horizontal helicoid screw 
conveyors, V-belts and sheaves, ST 3 3 L & M A Cc H l N 3 R Y C ‘@) ‘ 
roller chain and sprockets. 3600 McCART ST., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Large stocks of this equip- LOS ANGELES, CAL. HOUSTON, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENN. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
ment are available for 3026 E. Olympic Blvd. 5831 Armour Dr 730 S. Third St 451 Whitehall St. S.W 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. ANgelus 3-61 28 WOodcrest 9681 5-269! MAin 7919 
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Tom ov Washingten Bureau 


By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 


The COTTON 


e BAE Outlook Conference: Generally 
Optimistic—Every year along about this 
time the top farm economists from the 
federal and state agricultural agencies 
vather in Washington for a_ five-day 
Outlook Conference that winds up with 
predictions for the year ahead, The Con- 
ference this year was Oct. 20-24. 

The Conference has, in the past, estab- 
lished a remarkable record for accuracy 
in forecasting economic trends as they 
affect agriculture. With the exception 
of years in which an outbreak of wat 
upset their calculations, the economists 
have been 95 to 100 percent accurate. 

Fact sheets on various commodities, 
farm production facilities and costs, gen- 
eral price trends and business are pre- 
pared in advance by the USDA Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The final 
forecasts are never formalized in an 
official report by the Conference, but 
the BAE usually modifies its thinking 
to take into account the thinking of econ- 
omists from the state agencies. 

In talks with those attending the Con- 
ference this year, we find rather general 
agreement that the peak of the post- 
Korean defense buildup and the infla- 
tionary pressures that accompanied it, 
are due for a let-down sometime in 1953. 
There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion on whether that let-down will lead 
to another 1949-50 recession. 

Following the BAE lead, 
mists pretty well agree on both the 
“favorable” and “unfavorable” signs for 
next year. Factors tending to favor con- 
tinued high-level prosperity are these: 

Spending for national security will 
continue upward, at least through the 
first half of the year. The rate by mid- 
1953 will be at $55 to $60 billion a year, 
compared with $50 billion this year. 
State and local governments also will 
continue to spend more. 

Business expenditures for plants and 
equipment will continue at a high level, 
at least during the first half of the year. 
National income will set a new record of 
at least $10 billion over this year. Em- 
ployment will remain high and consumer 
purchasing power may increase a little. 
Demand for farm products will continue 
strong. 

Against those, the economists balance 
some favorable signs. They think 
that those unfavorable developments will 
come mostly in the last half of 1958. 
Likewise, the unfavorable signs are 
stronger in agriculture than in indus- 
try. Unfavorable factors include: 

Farm produce prices will continue to 
drift lower. By how much is a moot 
question. This year the decline will be 
between four and five percent and the 
consensus is that next year will show 
about the same percentage decrease, Net 
farm income, assuming no change in 
production, will be down by a greate? 
percentage. 

Farm production costs will continue 


the econo- 


less 
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to rise. For this year the increase will 
average out about four percent. General- 
ly the opinion is that about the same per- 
centage increase can be expected in 
1953. 

Exports of farm commodities, barring 
unforeseen international developments, 
are due to drop sharply next year. The 
dollar shortage abroad is becoming in- 
so acute. Cotton and wheat will 
be hit hardest by shrinking foreign mar- 
kets. In recent years exports have taken 
about one-third of national production 
of those two commodities. 


e Cotton Price Jitters—While there is 
some official concern over the cotton 
price outlook, Washington is more fear- 
ful that the trade will force prices to an 
unwarranted low level during the peak 
marketing season. This is indicated in 
official statements by Secretary Bran- 
nan and House Agriculture Committee 
Chairman Harold Cooley. 

Brannan followed up the Oct. 8 in- 
crease of 524,000 bales in the Crop 
Board forecast for the current crop with 
a statement that the decline in prices 
that resulted from the report was not 
warranted by the true facts. He urged 
growers to spread their marketings and 
make use of the CCC loan program. 

“There should be no alarm at all about 
this modest increase in 1952 cotton pros- 
pects,” Brannan said. “The presently in- 
dicated production will be needed. It 
would be well below the 1952 production 
goal, and pretty much in line with the 
estimated domestic and export demand 
for cotton during the marketing year. 

The Brannan statement was followed 
up by a request from Cooley that the 
Department call a meeting of cotton 
state PMA officials and the Beltwide 
Cotton Producers Committee to discuss 
“steps for bringing about a more order- 
ly marketing of the 1952 cotton crop.” 

Cooley pointed out that the 1952 crop 
is 750,000 bales below last year and that 
because of nearly ideal picking weather, 
the crop is moving to market much more 
rapidly than last year. The trade, he 
says, knows this and is withholding buy- 
ing in hopes that continued heavy mar- 
ketings will drive prices still lower. 

Cooley also took issue with both offi- 
cial and trade forecasts that exports will 
decline sharply. As a matter of fact, he 
said, the export situation looks better 
than it has for many months. He said 
approximately $135 million has been ear- 
marked by MSA to finance cotton ex- 
ports and that purchase orders will be- 
gin to come in soon. 

The joint PMA-Producers meeting, 
Cooley said, should be for the purpose of 
implementing the facilities for orderly 
marketing provided by the price-support 
program. He suggested that the meet- 
ing be held in Memphis. He added that 
he will call a special meeting of the 
Agriculture sub-committee on cotton if 
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the situation warrants it at a later date. 
e Cotton Outlook Studied—Washington, 
fearing a possible return of a more se- 
rious “cotton problem,” is watching 
world production, demand and prices 
closely. Official surveys reveal signs of 
both weakness and strength in the price 
outlook. 

World production for 1952-53 is esti- 
mated by the USDA Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations at 34.3 million 
bales, a decrease of about one million 
bales. More significant is the report 
showing world acreage in cotton down 
trom last year by 2.2 million acres. 

On the other hand, the supply of cot- 
ton in relation to active demand is large. 
Several nations, including Egypt, Brazil 
and Pakistan, have sizeable supplies 
which they are attempting to barter, at 
a price. Officials are uncertain as to the 
competition these cottons will provide 
U.S. exports. 

It also is possible that the USDA may 
come out soon with a preliminary an- 
nouncement of a 1953 cotton goal in a 
move to bolster prices. The implication 
is that the goal would be sufficiently 
below the 16 million bales requested this 
year to boost prices. Present thinking in- 
dicates a probable goal of 15 million 
bales, but it could be as low as 14.5 mil- 
lion. 


e Lint Ceiling Suspension—OPS suspen- 
sion of ceilings on imported raw cotton 
are expected to have no effect on do- 
mestic prices. Imported cotton has been 
selling well below the ceiling, as prices 
in Egypt, Peru, India and Mexico fol- 
lowed the U.S. and world trends. 

OPS said the suspension was based in 
part on the fact that the supply of do- 
mestic cotton is adequate and imported 
cotton represents a relatively small part 
of U.S. requirements. It promised that 
ceilings would be restored if there is any 
abnormal increase in prices of imported 
cotton, or if ceilings are again put on 
U.S. upland cotton. 

The action should have little effect 
upon the importation of foreign cotton, 
since extra long Egyptian cotton never 
has been subject to price control, and 
imports of other foreign cottons are sub- 
ject to quotas that have been in effect 
for many years. 





A Quart A Day May 
Keep Ulcers Away 


A quart a day may keep ulcers 


the quart consists of 
juice—according to Dr. 
Garnett Cheney, Stanford medical 
school professor, writing in the 
October issue of California Medi- 
cine. 

Dr. Cheney ran controlled tests 
with 100 patients who downed four 
or five glasses of cabbage juice 
daily. Some patients received re- 
lief from pain the first day and 
95 percent were helped within two 
weeks, he reported. Average heal- 
ing time for those with stomach 
ulcers was 14 days, compared to an 
average of 42 days for the stand- 
ard treatment of alkalis, drugs 
and a bland diet; but Dr. Cheney 
added that the treatment was not 
always successful with persons 
who had suffered from ulcers for 
several years. 


away—if 
cabbage 
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PROOF OF PROFITS 


from 
Statitier” Moisture Restoration 


Gins can not afford to turn off the Statifier lint slide misting 
nozzles to make a comparative test for staple length of the 
same kind of cotton pressed without moisture, and pressed 
with Statifier moisture restoration. But when there is an 
electric power failure in a gas or diesel-powered gin a com- 
parative test is made, as Statifier units use electric power. 


Here is the PMA classing office report for 16 bales pressed 
without restoring moisture: There were 9-26’s — 6-28’s and 
1-29. 

Here is the PMA classification of 10 bales pressed after 
electric power was restored and 8 pounds per bale of Statifier 
wet water solution added: Dry, twisted fibers were straight- 
ened, there were no 26’s — 5-28’s and 5-29’s. 

This information is from Mr. Roy Forkner, owner of the Canyon Gin, RFD No. 1, 


Lubbock, Texas, president of the Plains Ginners’ Association whose members will gin 
more than one million bales this season. 


 ——— 


STATIFIER CONCENTRATE MAKES THE WET WATER SOLU- 
TION AND JIS SOLD BY: Lummus Cotton Gin Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., The Murray Company 
of Texas, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, and Worder State Mfg. Co.. Paragould, Ark. 


Write for Bulletins: “MOISTURE MEANS MONEY” and “STATIFIER CONCENTRATE TESTS” 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Mail Address, 2414 Fifteenth Street Plant, 600 N. College LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
Phones 2-3692 and 2-2894 





*Reg T-M 
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° Progress of the Crop ° 





CONDITIONS have been very 
favorable generally for cotton har- 
vest over the Belt and is practically 
complete in many states. The drouth 
continues to delay fall planting of 
small grains and legumes in some 
states, with the worst conditions 
prevailing in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Temperatures averaged about normal 
in ALABAMA, with cotton picking in 
its final stages. It is virtually complete 
in the south and more than two-thirds 
complete in the north. Yields and quality 
are slightly better than had been ex- 
pected earlier in the season. 

Weather in ARIZONA has been warm 
and dry, and ideal for cotton maturity 
and harvest. Mechanical pickers so far 
have accounted for about 40 percent of 
the harvest. Labor is still short in some 
areas 

Killing frost in some 15 northern coun- 
ties in ARKANSAS caused only slight 
damage, and cotton harvest continued to 
make excellent progress. Practically all 
of the crop is out on the uplands and 
for the state as a whole the crop is about 
two-thirds picked. Mechanical pickers 
have been used on a larger scale than 
ever before. Yields are fairly good, staple 
is short but of good quality. 

Picking in the San Joaquin Valley of 
CALIFORNIA is lagging behind last 
year, but is picking up daily. Weather 
has been favorable for harvest, especial- 
ly in the Bakersfield area. Much cotton 
is being defoliated. 

GEORGIA reports cotton harvest prac- 
tically completed except for remnants. 
Quality of the crop has been consistently 
good, with yields about three-fourths of 
an average crop. 

Except for a few 
LOUISIANA is suffering from drouth 
that is damaging pastures and cover 
crops, Cotton harvest is nearing comple- 
tion in all sections of the state. 

MISSISSIPPI had scattered light 
freezes and heavy frosts in the north 
and central sections. Cotton harvest is 
about completed and yields are better 
than expected. 

Cotton harvest has 
pace in MISSOURI and is 
thirds completed. 

NEW MEXICO reports excellent yields 
and uninterrupted harvest. The dryland 
crop is only fair, however, and is open- 
ing slowly. 

Cotton harvest in NORTH CAROLINA 
is reported to be 40 to 100 percent com- 
pleted 

About two-thirds of the crop has been 


isolated areas, 


fast 
two- 


moved at a 
about 


harvested in OKLAHOMA. That 
incidentally, is suffering from the 
summer and fall drouth of record. 

Open weather favored cotton harvest 
in SOUTH CAROLINA, with picking 
about over in the south and central sec- 
tions and three-fourths finished along 
the northern border. 

“ENNESSEE had good weather fo: 
harvest, with cotton picking making ex 
cellent progress. A recent survey showed 
that between 50 and 60 percent of the 
crop has been picked. 

In TEXAS, cotton : 
to gain momentum on the South Plains, 
but the Oct. 7 freeze is said to have 
caused overall damage amounting to from 
5 to 10 percent (75,000 to 150,000 bales). 
Cotton has opened rapidly since the 
freeze and ginning is geared to the labor 
supply, which has been short. However. 
that situation has improved recently and 
crews of pickers are arriving daily. 


state, 
worst 


harvest. continues 


Products Tendered by Mills 
Under Support Program 


Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration reports that through Sept. 30 
this season oil mills have tendered the 
following products under the 1952 cot- 
tonseed price support program: Oil 62.2 
million pounds, meal 161.3 million 
pounds, linters 34.8 million pounds. Bulk 
of the tenders has been made to the New 
Orleans PMA Commodity Office. Many 
mills have been rebuying the meal from 
CCC immediately after tendering, PMA 
said. 

More than two-thirds of the crude oil 
tendered by mills has been assigned to 
refineries and according to reports CCC 
has not disposed of any oil acquired un- 
der either the 1951 or 1952 cottonseed 
price program. Bulk of the linters tend- 
ers this season has been second cuts for 
which there has been a relatively light 
demand. CCC has offered to sell linters 
acquired under the 1951 program but no 
sales have been reported. 


California Counties Lead 
In Total Farm Income 
California had 24 of the 100 counties 
in the U.S. with the largest total value 
of farm products sales in 1949, the Cen- 
Bureau reports. Illinois was second 
with 15 counties, Iowa third with 14, 
Texas fourth with seven and Wisconsin 
fifth with six counties among the top 
hundred in revenue from sales of crops 
and livestock. 


sus 





All Boilers 
Guaranteed 
Insurance 


NEW & USED BOILERS 


A.S.M.E. 


Code. 


Pass State and 


Inspections. 


BOILER REPAIRS & SUPPLIES 


POWER PLANT INSTALLATIONS 


Send for Our S li 


Boiler ad Equibueont 
2015 EAST PARK PLACE 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


* BOILER RENTALS 


EERLESS 


BOILER & ENGINEERING CO. 
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Rogers Back from Korea 
LT. J. VAN ROGERS, JR., visited in 
Dallas this week en route to Atlanta to 
rejoin his wife and two children after 
serving nearly 11 months in Korea in 
the Quartermaster Corps. Rogers is on 
military leave from the NCPA Eduea- 
tional Service, which he has served as 
Southeastern representative for several 
years. He expects to be discharged soon 
and resume his work with that organiza- 
tion. 


Statement of the Ownership, 
Management, and Circulation 


Congress of August 24, 
Acts of March 3, 1933, 
United States Code, 
Gin and Oil Mill 
Dallas, Texas, for 


required by the Act of 
1912, as amended by the 
July 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
3%). of The Cotton 
published bi-weekly at 

1952 


and 
Section 


publisher, 
managers 


and addresses of the 
editor, and business 


names 
managing 

ur 
Publisher, R. Haughton, eke Texas. 
P J. Campbell, Dz Texas. 
Editor, Dick Haughton, Jr., Dallas, 
is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individuai owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
und address well as that of each individual 

member, must be given.) 


> owner 


Haughton Publishing Company, 3116 Commerce 
Dallas, ° 
ig . Jr., Dalla 
Haughton, Dallas, Texas 
Jennie L. Haughton, Dallas, 
Traylor, Dallas, Texas 
Ridgway, Dallas, Texas. 
Campbell, 
. LeMaire, 
Justiss, 


Myrick, 


Texas. 


McKinney, ° 
Copeland, Dallas, 
known bondholders, 
security helders owning 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
or other securities are: (If there are 


None 


mortgagees, and 
or holding 1 per- 
mortgages, 
none, s0 
state.) 
i. Paragraphs 
the stockholder or 
the books of the 
other fiduciary relation, the name 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
u the ks of the company as trustees, hold 
and securities in a capacity other than that 

of a bena fide owner. 
(Signed) DICK 
to and subscribed 

of f September "1952 

(Seal) 


E in cases where 
holder appears upon 
trustee or in any 
of the person 


and include, 
security 


company as 


HAUGHTON, JR. 
before me this 29th 


E. GRIFFIN. 


(My commission expires June 1, 1953.) 
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Garlon Harper to Speak 


At Oklahoma Meeting 
GARLON A. HARPER (above), assist- 


ant in nutrition, Educational Service, 
NCPA, Dallas, will speak Oct. 30 at the 
annual nutrition conference at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater. Harper will 
stress the fact that processing and nu- 
tritional research is increasing the use- 
fulness of cottonseed meal in rations for 
swine, poultry and other livestock, there- 
by increasing the service which the cot- 
tonseed crushing industry renders to the 
manufacturers of formula feeds. J. S. 
Morrison, Chickasha, is president of the 
Okiahoma Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which is cooperating ‘with the col- 
lege in arranging the conference, as well 
as president of the Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. 


Cottonseed Oil Purchase 
Announcement Amended 


An amendment was made Oct. 14 to 
the Oct. 1 announcement by USDA-PMA 
commodity office regarding the sale of 
crude cottonseed oil and purchase of re- 


fined cottonseed oil. The amended pro- 
vision now reads: 
“In event immediate delivery of the 


cruce oil from the crusher must be taken 
by CCC, it may be necessary to nego- 
tiate for immediate disposition of crude 
oil at a crusher’s plant along with the 
simultaneous purchase of refined oil. 
Following the receipt of this announce- 
ment, those refiners who signify their 
wish to receive collect calls or telegrams 
regarding disposition of such oil, will be 
placed on a special list for notification.” 


Stewart Campbell Gets 


Call from Uncle Sam 

When Stewart Campbeli, 22, graduat- 
ed from the University of Mississippi 
at the end of the summer he expected to 
become associated with his father, Chas. 
R. Campbell of Dallas, engineering con- 
tractor specializing in the construction, 
operation and appraisal of oilseed pro- 
cessing plants. But Stewart had been 
home only a week when his Greetings 
from Uncle Sam arrived. He is now at 
Fort Leonard Wood in Missouri, in an 
Army tank battalion. Stewart will join 
his father’s firm when he is released. He 
received a degree in business adminis- 
tration at Ole Miss. 
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Cotton Growers Moving Out 
Of Martin Dam Area 


It has been reported that many cotton 
growers are moving out of the area ir- 
rigated by the Don Martin dam in Mexi- 
co because of drouth. The dam has re- 
ceived no water up to now because of a 
lack of rainfall in the area. 

About 1,500 cotton growers live in the 
area irrigated by the dam near Ciudad 
Anahuac and Rodriguez. This year’s 


crop was only 9,500 baies, compared 
with 27,000 bales in 1951. 
The first year cotton grown on the 


lands irrigated by Don Martin was in 
1932. The lake went dry once before in 
1938, and many of the original farmers 
moved away that time. 


North Carolina Crushers 


Continue Scholarship 

Mrs. M. U. Hogue of the North Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers Association 
said this week the association is again 
offering a one-year scholarship to the 
North Carolina State College to the 
4-H Dairy Club member submitting the 
best record during 1953. The North 
Carolina association has been offering 
this scholarship, worth $150, for about 
20 years. 


e The farm water supply 
should be pure, dependable and adequate 
according to engineers for the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, University of 
Georgia. 
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As demonstrated by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 


Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. 


A range of © package plants” for solvent extraction has been designed by Lukenweld 


hased on successful filtration-extraction experiments of the Bureau's Southern Re- 


gional Research Laboratory in New Orleans. These 


. 


‘package plants” permit the 


smaller cottonseed operator economically to convert his mill to solvent operation. 


PRE-PRESSING ELIMINATED 


The Lukenweld process eliminates costly pre-pressing. 
The combination of a selected range of cooking condi- 
tions, seed rolling and contacting with solvent assures 
maximum oil vield formerly attainable only with ex- 


pensive pre-pressing. 


MAXIMUM OIL YIELD 


Less than 1% residual oil is left in meal, with an oil 


yield better than 98%. 


HIGH MEAL PURITY 


? 


Gossypol content of .08% maximum and thorough 
removal of solvent are achieved through process 


controls 


PRIME OIL QUALITY 


Oil obtained is the top grade for the type and condi- 


tion of seed processed. 


October 25, 1952 


MINIMUM LABOR AND SUPERVISION 


Minimum labor and technical supervision are required 
because of simplified, continuous, automatic operation. 


HIGH SOLVENT RECOVERY 


Solvent recovery of better than 99% is assured. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE AND DOWNTIME 


Process and equipment simplifications minimize main- 


tenance and repairs. 


MINIMUM SPACE AND EQUIPMENT 


Investment is reduced through design of process 
for minimum space requirements and for maximum 
use of presently installed preparation and finishing 
equipment. 
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PACKAGE PLANTS AVAILABLE ON TURKN-KEY BASIS 


The Lukenweld process provides continuous, automatic operation, and is 
available as a complete ‘‘package plant” on a turn-key basis. Thus, the 
cottonseed operator can get the benefits of centralized responsibility 
in engineering, equipment design, specifications, procurement, 


plant layout and construction. 


Lukenweld ‘‘package plants’, available in four standard 
capacities of 75, 100, 125 and 150 tons, reduce the 
operator’s costs through standardization of 
production and engineering. To meet individual 
requirements for other capacities, special 
systems can be provided. 


Shown here are the plants of 
Lukens Steel Company and Divi- 
sions, with Lukenweld in fore- 
ground. Lukens has been serving 
industrial America since 1810. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO Lukenweld, 
Division of Lukens Steel Company, 


614 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


LUKENWELD 


DIVISION OF LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 








IMPROVED MACHINERY AND PROCESSES THROUGH ENGINEERING 
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1952 Texas Valley Cotton Tennessee Entomologists 
ci ° 
Crop Brings $72,000,000 Hardwicke-Etter School Urge Stalk Destruction 
e. 

The Texas Rio Grande Valley’s 1952 For Ark.-Mo. Ginners Destroying cotton stalks to reduce hi- 
cotton crop of 315,763 bales brought an A Hardwicke-Etter school for bernating boll weevil populations must 
estimated total gross income of $72,000,- Arkansas - Missouri kin operators be done before frost if the practice is to 
000, the Valley Chamber of Commerce has been added to the list of 1953 be effective, University of Tennessee en- 
reports. schools announced in the Oct. 11 tomologists remind farmers. 

The chamber came up with the figure issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil The boll weevil goes into hibernation 
on the four-county total as a final re- Mill Press. The schoo] will be held at frost time, and the stalks provide 
port on production was released by the April 27-28 at a point near Mem- feed for the pests until the frost kills 
State Department of Agriculture office phis where Hardwicke-Etter has a the plants. Destroying stalks before 
at Harlingen. The report showed 158,- modern gin in operation. Schools frost, therefore, cuts off food supplies 
009 bales for Hidalgo county, 91,062 for already announced include: Con- and the weevils are seriously weakened 
Cameron, 61,938 for Willacy, and 4,754 tinental school, April 20-21; Mur- or starved before going into hibernation. 
for Starr. ray school, April 22-23; and Lum- If picking has to be done after frost 

mus school, April 24-25. occurs, destruction of the stalks after 

- e picking las little value because the 

USDA Appoints Georgia Man weevils are already in hibernation in the 
“ woods, fence rows, ground litter, under 

To Shafter Station bachelor’s degree in agriculture from tree bark, and other places, the special- 


The appointment of John H. Turner, Abraham Baldwin College, Tifton, Ga., ists point out. 
Jr.. cotton breeder at the University Where he taught for several years and 
of Georgia, as agronomist in the Shafter Served as cotton breeder, 


: Inivers 1 Turner Agricultural Engineer 1 
Experimental Station, Shafter, Calif., At the University of Georgia Turner gricu tural ngineer is 


has been announced by USDA. specialized in the development of cotton . 

He will be cotton breeder on the proj- Varieties adapted to the climatic and Given Leave of Absence 
ect where George J. Harrison, now con- cultural factors peculiar to south Geor- Charley Taylor, Extension agricultur- 
nected with the California Planting Cot- gia. These include Early Fluff and Pan-  q] engineer, New Mexico A. & M. Col- 
ton Seed Distributors and a collaborator dora. The latter is a wilt resistant va- lege, has been granted a 15 months’ 
with USDA, served for 18 years. Harri- riety which is In current production. leave of absence for graduate study at 
son developed the Acala 4-42. strain, Turner’s advanced scholastic training Utah State Colege, Logan, Utah. Taylor 
which is grown extensively in California, Was In North Carolina State College, has been employed in his present posi- 

Turner was employed by the Division Where he recently completed the require- tion since 1948. He has directed the Ex- 
of Cotton and Other Fiber Crops and ments for a master of science degree in — tension Service program in agricultural 
Diseases for the Bureau of Plant In- genetics, with a minor in statistics. engineering in the state and has served 
dustry, Soils and Agricultural Engineer- as farm safety chairman for New Mexi- 
ing in Beltsville, Md. Raised on a Geor- e Average daily fire loss in co, At Utah State, Taylor will specialize 
gia cotton farm, Turner received his the U.S. is $2,000,000. in irrigation studies. 
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aad be EUS. Take the Problems Out of Saw Maintenance 
bs mae foa0h Meee 2 aie with Wood’s Duplex Rotary Filer-Gummers, 

+. ra es eat} ae { Gin and Linter Gummers and Files. 

we . Reg. oo Tae 5-HEAD ROTARY 
ee ay” GUMMER-FILER 

“~~ Highest Quality Gummers and Files Made by Wood - 

For efficient delinting keep 1%" Duplex Gummer Files, aa 





Roachback and_ Standard. 
Made of high grade steel for 
Wood's Duplex Machines, 
these same gummer files are 
also available for other makes 
of portable machines. When 
ordering, o—— your make 
of machine. When ordering 
for Wood's Duplex Machines, 
specify make of gin. 


saws sharp with Wood's neu 

//p, gaummers for Carver Truline 
\ machine, now made under 
>» new standards for uniform 
— and hardness; size 
Doublecut available 

eal in 1%", 1%", 1%", 
1%”. Improved singlecut in 
1%,” size. Not shown are 
taper linter and slim parallel 









files. Fits ya gin o linter “* 

"me ‘ rs ta. 12 in diameter ive 
Write for Catalog and Price Lists heads adjuse to variations in 
© diameter or alignment for dual 


side dressing and pointing. 248 
hh Ibs. Other Models available: 
14X, 28X, and 33. Machines 






GIN AND OIL MILL \, \N nl equipped for use on 
Q O e STANDARD ROACHBACK 
MACHINERY 











WOOD'S HOT SEED THERMOMETER 
Registers accurately, 230° Fahrenheit. 19” x 4”. 


A. A. WOOD AND SONS COMPANY Available with or without patented Loggins Shield, Write for complete 
P. ©. BOX 937 ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA information, 
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Denney Doing Fine 


D. B. DENNEY, manager of the Ne-Tex 
Cooperative Oil Mill, Wolfe City, Texas, 
and immediate past president of the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
underwent an operation at Truett Me- 
morial Hospital in Dallas on Oct. 15. 
His condition is excellent and he expects 
to go home this week. When we visited 
him a few days ago the North Texas oil 
mill executive was in fine spirits and 
said he felt good enough to go home 
then. The doctors, however, had another 
idea and told him to stay in the hospital 
for another week “just to be sure every- 
thing's all right.” 


1953 Maid of Cotton Will 
Have All-Cotton Wardrobe 


The 1953 Maid of C 
she is, will be one of 
dressed women. 

In its search for the cotton industry’s 
15th fashion and goodwill ambassadress, 
the National Cotton Council announces 
the next Maid of Cotton will wear 
clothes created by America’s most fa- 
mous designers—all in cotton, of course. 

Impressive labels in the Maid of Cot- 
ton wardrobe include the names of Adele 
Simpson, Claire McCardell, Carolyn 
Schnurer, Tina Leser, Ceil Chapman and 
Herbert Sondheim. There will be clothes 
by Chee Armstrong, Brigance, Dorothy 
Cox of McMullen, Emma Domb, Korday, 
Stephanie Koret and Myna of Bagedo- 
now. Lending their talented hands to the 
making of this fabulous wardrobe will 


itton, whoever 
America’s best 


be Toni Owen, Jerry Parnis, Celia 
Phillips, Greta Plattry, Pat Premo, 
Raelson, Esther Reifer, Frances Sider, 


Stanley Wyllins and others. 

The wardrobe will include the most 
up-to-the-minute styles. It will include 
cottons for all occasions and all seasons. 
There will be important transitional cot- 


tons in menswear suitings and cotton 
tweeds. Printed and plain corduroys, 
tweedy denims, velveteens, taffetized 


cottons, plisses, seersuckers, metallic 
printed cottons and calicoes are among 
the fabrics. Styles include bathing suits, 
suits, coats, evening dresses, handker- 
chiefs. The Maid’s hats, bags, even 
shoes and luggage are of cotton! 

This is the wardrobe the next Maid of 
Cotton will wear as she tours this na- 
tion and foreign countries as King Cot- 
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New Belcot Nylon Press Cloth 
Outlasts Wool Cloth Several Times 


The new Belcot Nylon Press Cloth is stronger and 
thinner than ordinary wool press cloth. It will outwear 


ton’s ambassador 
of fashion and 
good-will. The 


wardrobe will be 
hers to keep after 
completion of the 


tour. Everywhere 
she goes the Maid 
will be feature 
model in fashion 
shows, appear on 
radio and _ televi- 
sion shows, meet 


mayors, governors, 
national and civic 
officials and cotton 
industry leaders. 
The Maid will be 


chosen at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Dec. 
29 and 30, from 


some 20 finalists 
selected from the 
entries received at 
contest headquar- 
ters. 

Any girl between 
the ages of 19 and 
25 years, who was 


born in a _ cotton 
producing state, 
as never been 


Committee to Survey Feed 
Supplies and Demand 


The feed survey committee of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associ- 
ation will meet Oct. 30-31 in Chicago to 
make its annual estimate of the outlook 
for feed supplies and requirements. The 
committee is composed of 23 representa- 
tives from agricultural colleges, selected 
geographically from all feeding sections 
of the country. 

The reports, covering each class of 
livestock and poultry, have been issued 
yearly since 1942. 
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wool cloth several times. Because this Nylon Press 
Cloth is thinner, you can use a larger cake and get 
more production from the presses. 


Order your new Belcot Nylon Press Cloth now! 
“BUILT TO STAND THE PRESSURE” 


ELTON BAGGING CO. 


Belton, South Carolina 





married and is at 
least 5 feet 5 inches 
tall is eligible to 
enter the contest. 

Entry forms may 
be secured from the 
National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis 1, 
Tenn. Entries must 
be postmarked no 
later than midnight 
Dec. 1, 
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COTTONS 
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SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 
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G Great Varieties 
to choose from 


e WATSON COTTON 
e WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
e WATSON'’S STONEVILLE 62 
e WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County + TEXAS 
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Allen C. Gunter Joins 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Allen C. Gunter, former state ento- 
mologist, Texas Extension Service, has 
joined the agricultural chemicals section 
of Hercules Powder Company. He wii! 
have headquarters at the company’s Dal- 


ALLEN C, GUNTER 


las office, where he will be concerned 
principally with the uses of toxaphene 
insecticides on cotton and other crops 
produced in the area. 

Gunter received his B.S. degree in ag- 
riculture from East Texas State Teach- 


ers College, and for the next two years 
was principal of the Plantersville, Texas 
high school. In 1941 he entered the U.S. 
Army as a private, rising to the rank of 
captain before his discharge in 1946. 

{fe received his M.S. degree in en- 
tomology from Texas A. & M. in 1947, 
and remained at College Station, first 
research entomologist, and from 
as state extension entomologist. 


asa 


1949 


Use of Fire-Packed Bale 
se 
Tag by Gins Urged 

The firepacked bale is the 
Horse of the cotton industry. 

Like the mythical wooden horse which 
unloosed a horde of conquering warriors 
after it had been drawn unsuspecting in- 
side the gates of Troy, the firepacked 
bale of cotton often gives no warning of 
danger. 

A fire may be smoldering unseen in- 
side such a bale when it is stored in the 
warehouse with hundreds of others. 
Then, like the Achwans which poured 
from the wooden horse to destroy the 
enemy, the fire may break from inside 
the firepacked bale to sweep the ware- 
house and its contents up in flames. 

The National Cotton Council, engaged 
in an industrywide campaign to reduce 
cotton fire losses, points out that fire- 
packed bales cause more than three- 
fourths of all warehouse fires. 

To help prevent fires due to “fire- 
packs” the Council has distributed thous- 
ands of red tags to ginners. Tags beai 
the message, “Danger! Fire Bale. Hold 
For At Least Three Days Before Ship- 
ping.” 

Here’s 
program: 

A ginner may think he has a hot bale. 


Trojan 


the idea behind the red tag 


He may detect a suspicious odor, or have 
some other reason for believing the bale 
might be firepacked. If he’s in a hurry, 
he may forget his suspicions and lose 
track of the bale or bales in question. 

This doesn’t happen if he has red tags 
on hand—and uses them. He identifies 
the suspected firepacked bale with the 
tag provided by the Council, and isolates 
it for at least 72 hours. As an added 
precaution, he also tags and isolates the 
bale ginned prior to the suspected “fire- 
pack” and the one which followed. 

This way, even though there may have 
been a firepack, there is no danger of 
losing a large number of bales. After 
the 72-hour isolation period is over, the 
ginner simply removes the tags—which 
can be re-used—and puts the bales into 
normal marketing channels. It is con- 
sidered safe for storage in the ware- 
house. 

Since the tag system was instituted, 
proportion of baled cotton fires caused 
by firepacks has dropped almost 20 per- 
cent. Firepacks were responsible for 
only five percent of all bales destroyed 
by fire in 1950-51. This compares with 
25 percent in 1949-50. 


New Mechanical Cotton 
Chopper Demonstrated 


A new mechanical cotton chopper, de- 
veloped by Reno Brovetti and Bert Ber- 
ra, Tulare County, Calif., was demon- 
strated recently on the Brovetti Ranch. 

Several implement manufacturers are 
reported to be interested in the machine, 
which is said to be adapted for use on 
many types of row crops. It operates 
from a tractor power takeoff and culti- 
vates as it chops. 





SPEED 

SAFETY 

CLEANLINESS 

LOW FIRST COST 

LOW OPERATING COST 

LOW UPKEEP 

CREATES GOOD WILL 

SAVES LABOR 
Here's an unloader that means real 
savings. Its Patented Control valve 
does away with all wasted power 
‘ unloading is accomplished 
quicker with a minimum of power. 
Simplified construction and count- 


less improvements mean dollars 
saved in repair, unkeep and labor. 


Box 1093 





PHELPS PNEUMATIC STANDARD UNLOADER 
ALL THE FEATURES YOU’VE WANTED 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY COMPANY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Phone 2-1314 
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50 LBS. NET 
ALL POPULAR 
VARIETIES 








Plantation Proven 


ACID DELINTED 
TRIPLE GRADED 
CERESAN TREATED 


PROCESSED & DISTRIBUTED BY ; 
THE SINKERS CORPORATION 9 
KENNETT, MO. 


| 
| 
| os awd 








SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 


Sales -- Repair 


e Don’t let a motor breakdown 
mean a plant shutdown! 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor free via one of our 
own standby trucks to your 
plant while we repair your 
equipment in our own shop. 


e Serving Texas from two loca- 
tions: Dallas and Harlingen. 


e Our men are factory trained; 
our facilities include accurate 
balancing and testing equip- 
ment; we have a large supply 
of copper wire available. 


e Your motor is returned to you 
expertly reconditioned and guar- 
anteed. 


Partial list of motors we have for 
immediate delivery: 


00 hp. 3, 60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
60, 440/900 rpm, slip ring 
$/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
60/ 440/900 rpm, slip ring 
#0 /2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
440/900 rpm, slip ring 
2200/960 rpm, squirrel cage 
220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
100 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
76 hp 4440/900 rpm, slip ring 
75 hp. 3 /60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 


e Complete starting equipment 
available for above motors. 


e Fan and press motors and all 
other ratings in stock. 


We are as close as your telephone 








W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC CO. 


DALLAS HARLINGEN 
HU-2801 3905 


TEXAS 


RATES: Ten -ents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisem-nt $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Anderson 
Expellers, French screw presses, cookers, dryers, 
rolls.—Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
FOR SALE—72-%5” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it. . A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texz 
FOR SALE Complete hydraulic oil mill 
buildings. Mill equipped with power, three presses, 
cookers, formers, cake stripper, cutter and rolls. 
Cake mill, separating unit, beaters, protein ma- 
10 linters, Martin lint handling equipment. 
press box, seed house equipment 
Also two cotton gins with or with- 
Union Cotton Oil Co., Prague, 


MILL SUPERINTENDENTS May we fur- 
you, without obligation, literature on recom- 
mended vacuum equipment to do a better house- 
keeping job in your mill? The Gilliam Co., P. O 
Box 18115, Houston 23, Texas 
OlL M!ILL “MACHINERY FOR SALE—Every- 
thing for hydraulic press rooms —14l-saw linters 
199 seed cleaner 42” Chandler huller 
y presses Carver meats purifier electric mo- 
rs serew conveyor and hangers Sproles & 
‘ook Machinery Co., Ine., 151 Howell St., Dallas, 
Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


OUR REBUILT MACHINERY operates like new 
Our customers know this. Here are some of many 
good items ready for shipment. 5-80 saw Murray 
“glass front’ gins. Four 70-saw Mitchell ‘‘stand- 
ard units’ (suitable for Lummus or other close- 
coupled gins.) Several 35”, 40” and 45” fans. Also 
cast iron dirt fans. Murray, Continental, Union 
and Lummus triplex hydraulic pumps. 10, 50 and 
60 h.p. eleetric motors. Hundreds of other items 
For quick service, call us for new Phelps fans, 
belting and pulleys B. Strickland & Co., 18-A 
Hackberry St., Tel. 2-¥141, Waco, Texas. 
FOR SALE- 1 Murray horizontal pump. | 10 h.p 
3 phase 60 cycle 220 volt 900 r.p.m. electric mo- 
tor with flat belt drive for above pump a 
6 cylinder master 6 Murray cleaner. 1 72” 29-M 
up-draft) Mur condenser, all steel.--W. 5. 
Moore & Son, Navasota, Texas 
FOR SALE To be moved. Hardwicke-Etter 
air blast, complete all-steel with all-steel 
building. $15,000.00 without power. $22,000.00 with 
power. New General Motor, Series 110 Wood- 
High Cooperative Gin, Route 1, Inez, Texas. Phone 
Victoria, Texas 3516W3 or 3514W3 
FOR SALE Reconditioned and ready to go. Two 
Murray gins with 6” mote conveyors and new 
vlass fronts. 1 12° Murray steel center feed bur 
machine. 1 60” V-belt super Mitchell. 1 60” V-belt 
standard Mitchell equipped for drying. 1 66” flat 
belt standard Mitchell. 4 60” flat belt Mitchells 
equipped for drying. 3 4-cylinder steel inclined 
Continental cleaners. 1 s-cylinder Stacy steel 
horizontal cleaner &-cylinder steel Stacy 
cleaners. 2 50 5-cylinder inclined Hardwicke- 
Etter wood cleaners. 1 12-seetion Lummus thermo 
cleaner. 1 16-section Lummus thermo cleaner. 1 
1 tion Murray tower drier with 1', million 
B.T.1 burner. | Lummus B. B. steel tramper 
66” model D Continental double X huller 
feeders with 4-cylinder after cleaners. 1 5 
tinental separator. 1 42” Stacy separator 
steel Continental side discharge condensers, 
Murray steel 1949 model down discharge 
denser, 1 4-80 Murray submerged lint 
Continental steel bound press with center 
square center column, counter balanced 
new long type sills and platten support 
5-80 Cen Tennial conveyor 
above machinery in my ware- 
Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 
47847 and 49626, Abilene, Texas 


and ea 1 


FOR SALE One large Continental bur machine 
with automatic feed control and overflow. We 
installed new in 1949 and has processed 

mately 1,000 bales of snapped cotton 
Garrison, Homer, Ga 
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Real gin in good cotton producing 
» 4-stand Lummus automatic 
of seed on hand. Feed mill 
in connection. For information, write Box “MB” 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O 
444, Dallas, Texas 
WANT TO TRADE Two 3 1 Smith-Newman 
Ure, AO WOON Tere, -head preferred. 
srookshire, Slaton, Texas 
FOR SALE To be moved less building, 4-s0 
complete Murray outfit with roll dumps and glass 
; Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 4-7847 and 
Abilene, Texas. 








Equipment Wanted 


WILL TRADE farm and ranch land in Minnesota, 
clear of debt, for cotton gin. Give list and condi- 
tion of buildings and equipment and price. Wr te 
Wallace Bohannon, Box 981, Plainview, Texas. 








Personnel Ads 
EXPERIENCED GINNER desires year-round job. 
50 years experience in central Texas. Write Joe 
D. Sulak, Route 2, West, Texas 
NOW AVAILABLE -Experienced oil mill super- 
intendent. Would be interested in position as 
superintendent or assistant superintendent. Refer- 
ences gladly furnished. Write Box “CE” c/o The 
Cotton Cin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas, Texas. 








P Units and Mi 

ower Units and Miscellaneous 
FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service ‘ort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
FOR SALE—One 220 h.p. model NE, 8x 9M & M 
(Twin City) gin engine in good condition._Anton 
Producers Co-op Gins, Anton, Texas. 

FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 








e Georgia Extension agronom- 
ists recommend the application of ma- 
nure to pecan trees at one year inter- 
vals. 


"YOU 


KNOW 
ABOUT 


PLAINS 


COTTON 
?? 
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Stoneville Seed Concern 


Has Minor Fire Loss 

Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Company, 
Stoneville, Miss., originators and breed- 
ers of quality cottonseed, recently suf- 
fered a fire loss in its sales department. 
It is thought that heat from a floor fur- 
nace caused a minor fire which com- 
pletely destroyed a quantity of folders, 
leaflets and other sales literature. No 
extensive damage was done except in the 
sales department. 

Company officials have jokingly point- 
ed out that apparently its sales or, as 
some call it, “hot air’ department de- 
veloped some type of spontaneous com- 
bustion. Emory Rose, general sales man- 
ager, came through the fire unscathed, 
except for a modest amount of kidding. 

Normal sales department operations 
were resumed after a few days of clean- 
ing and straightening up. None of the 
concern’s seed stocks was damaged by 
the fire, 


Report on Burs and Bur 


Ashes as Fertilizer 


In Bulletin No, B-387, Horace J. Har- 
per, assistant director of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station, re- 
ports on the results of tests using cotton 
burs and cotton bur ashes as fertilizer 
for cotton on a claypan soil. 

The results show that three tons of 
burs plowed under every third year in- 
creased the average annual production 
of seed cotton 149 pounds per acre, 01 
more than one fifth. Average value of 
the increased production was $9.82 per 
acre per year. In other words, a ton of 





Beefing Texan Starts 


Horsemeat Probe 

his meat 
restaurant 
started an 


A Texan who knew 
and beefed when a 
served him horsemeat 


investigation in Connecticut re- 
cently. When he sat down to a 
“roast beef” dinner, the Texan 
complained that the meat was 


horsemeat and the proprietor got 
in touch with the state food and 
drug commissioner. As a result, 
one man is under bond for selling 
horsemeat as beef and the police 
are on the trail of two others for 
the same offense. 











burs plowed under was worth nearly $10 
on the type of soil where the tests were 
made. (The dollar value ranged from a 
low of 64 cents per ton in 1937 to a high 
of $39.88 in 1948.) 

The bulletin points out that the ashes 
from three tons of burs applied every 
third year increased cotton yields 58 
pounds per acre. This was less than half 
the increase given by using the burs. 
And, the bulletin says, six tons of burs 
per acre gave no better results than 
three tons. 


e . e 
California Tops Nation 
In Farm Wage Rate 
USDA reports California’s average 
farm wage rate, on a monthly basis with 
house furnished, was the highest in the 


nation on Oct. 1. Statistics estimate the 
average monthly farm wage at $228, an 
increase of $18 over last year. 

Washington topped the nation a year 
ago with an average of $221 a month 
but dropped to second place in 1952 with 
a $224 average. Idaho was third with 
$219. 

For farm workers paid by the hour, 
California’s average rate of $1.044 is 
topped by two states—Washington, $1.10 
and Oregon, $1.069. Florida’s hourly 
average was 56.4 cents. 

The hourly average is a composite of 
two scales: with house, and without 
board or room. 

The California rate for hourly wages 
without board or room was _ $1.07, 
against $1.21 in Montana, $1.13 in Wash- 
ington, $1.11 in Idaho and $1.10 in Utah 
and Oregon. The rate a year ago in Cali- 
fornia was $1.01. 

The average wage in California for 
workers who receive board and room 
was $176 a month. In this category Cali- 
fornia ranks behind Washington, $192; 
Utah and Oregon, $180; and Idaho, $179. 


Imported Wasp Controls 
Olive Tree Scale 


Phenomenal contro] of olive scale by 
a wasp imported from Iraq is reported 
in tests at the Universiy of California 
college of agriculture, Berkeley. Few 
live scale could be found on trees which 
had been heavily infested before the 
parasites were released. About 60,000 of 
the wasps are being raised weekly by the 
school for field tests. 

Olive scale is a major pest 
and has been attacking other 
some areas of California. 


of olives 
fruits in 
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HORIZED DISTRIBY7., 


Vaushesha 


put 


[RIOT OR @ 
POWER UNITS GENUINE PARTS 


ete _ ere 
COMPLETE SERVICE 





You can believe in 


THIS SIGN 


Your Waukesha Cotton Gin Unit Distributor is part 
of a select nationwide organization of engineers and 
service men of specialized experience and the highest 
reputation. He’s a good man to know...and you'll 
like him, too. Look for the sign 
Get a copy of Bulletin 1434. It tells how to power 
your gin to pay profits. 


stop in and see him. 


191 
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Seek Cars to Move Record 
Missouri Soybean Crop 


Missouri farmers and railroad offi- 
cials are cooperating in an effort to 
prevent a shortage of railroad cars dur- 
ing the soybean harvest. In view of the 
big crop and limited terminal storage, 
the Missouri Cotton Producers Associa- 
tion asked railroads serving the Mis- 
souri Delta area to survey their cus- 
tomers with respect to the crop move- 
ment. 

This year’s soybean crop is estimated 
by Hilton L. Bracey, executive vice- 
president of MCPA, to be the largest in 
the history of the Missouri Delta. Bra- 
cey states that t=is has come about bth 
from the standpoint of increased acreage 
and higher yield per acre. In 1951 the 


Delta produced 13.5 million bushels oi 





Certified 
and 
Registered 


COTTON 
SEED 


ALL 
VARIETIES 


& 

Plains 

Delta Pine 15 
DPL Fox 
Empire 

Coker 100-W 
Stoneville 2-B 


CARLOAD 
LOTS 


ALEXANDRIA 
sEED 
CO., INC. 


P. O. Box 1946-G 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


soybeans. The crop is expected to exceed 
16 million bushels this year. 

The railroads are urging grain dealers 
to load and release cars promptly. Rail- 
road officials do not anticipate a severe 
shortage of cars in Southeast Missouri 
as cars are being upgraded and the 
order to send cars West was rescinded 
Oct. 2. 


B. J. Shelton, Crusher, Dies 
Oct. 14 at Taylor, Texas 


B. J. Shelton, manager of the South 
Texas Cotton Oil Co., at Taylor, Texas, 
died Oct. 14 in a Taylor hospital. Fu- 
neral services were held Oct. 15 at the 
Condra Memorial Chapel with burial 
in the Taylor city cemetery. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and three sisters, Mrs. 
J. A. Edwards, Houston, Mrs. Van El- 
kins, Corsicana, and Mrs. James Wil- 
liams, Elk City, Okla. 

He was born Aug. 1, 1901, in Rich- 
land, Texas, and graduated from Tyler 
Commercial College. He entered the cot- 
tonseed crushing industry at Teague, 
and was with mills at Hearne and San 
Antonio before going to Taylor in 1928. 
He was a past director of the Taylor 
Chamber of Commerce, past president of 
the Rotary Club and a member of the 
board of Elders of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church. 

He was active in many civic and agri- 
cultural programs of his community, 


e Good Foreign Demand 


For Lint Forecast 


GOOD AMOUNTS of American cotton 
will be purchased through November 
by foreign buyers, E. D. White, Wash- 
ington, head of the Mutual Security 
Agency’s cotton division, believes. He 
said that it had always been the policy 
to urge foreign countries to buy their 
cotton while prices were cheap. 

“Usually prices are low during the 
harvesting period and high in the spring. 
Too, the countries get a better selection 
of qualities by buying when the supply 
is plentiful rather than waiting until 
shortages begin to develop in certain 
types of cotton. 

“We have done some cotton business 
so far and will be doing some more right 
away,” White declared. “I feel that the 
industry will be well pleased with what 
we have done and will be doing through 
November.” 


e Seed Grading Office 
Has New Address 


R. T. DOUGHTIE, JR., incharge, super- 
vision of cottonseed grading, Cotton 
Branch, USDA-PMA, has announced 
that the office of supervision of cotton- 
seed grading has moved to a new ad- 
dress. Mail should now be addressed to 
P.O. Box 8013, Crosstown Station, Mem- 
phis, 4, Tenn. Telephone numbers are 36- 











being especially interested in encourag- 
ing cooperation between farmers and 
businessmen. He is mourned by many 
friends throughout the crushing and 
ginning industry. 


4411 and 36-4412. 

Telegrams and special delivery mail 
should be sent to 1328 Monroe Avenue, 
Memphis, Doughtie said. 


Di-electric Unit Completes Run at Weslaco Station 


THIS IS THE General Electric di-electric unit used at the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Substation at Weslaco to determine its effectiveness in killing the pink 
bollworm (CG&OMPress, Oct. 11). Shown with the machine is F. T. Wratten, asso- 
ciate agricultural engineer, Division of Farm Electrification, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, Baton Rouge, La. The station at Weslaco 
completed its run of about 100 samples of cottonseed last week. The seed will be 
cut open and examined by A. J. Chapman and his staff at the BEPQ pink bollworm 
laboratory in Brownsville, Texas. Preliminary checks show that the machine killed 
pink bollworms with exposures of from 2 to 20 seconds. The higher exposures have 
shown the highest kill, running as high as 100 percent. If the tests are successful, 
di-electric treatment may replace methods now in use. It is also thought that seed 
cotton might be successfully treated with the di-electric method as it enters the gin, 
eliminating later treatment of the seed and gin trash disposal. 
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HE PROCESS of mechanization has 

been slow in coming to Arkansas cot- 
ton farmers. Now that it has has finally 
arrived it is moving forward at a rapid 
rate. The rice farmer has been envied 
by the cotton farmer for many years, 
due to the fact that he could completely 
mechanize his crop. 

That is all changing now with the 
cotton farmer being only a few steps 
behind the rice farmer. The past 10 
years has seen a big change come about 
with mechanical pickers, cotton chop- 
pers, more tractors, spraying and dust- 
ing machines, and chemical weed con- 
trol. These are just a few of the new 
things that have come about over the 
last decade. 

Control of weeds and grass has always 
been one of the biggest problems to Ar- 
kansas cotton farmers. The latest inno- 
vation of mechanized production is con- 
trol of these undesirable pests through 
the use of chemicals. Farmers have been 
very quick, generally speaking, to accept 
this new phase of production. The in- 
crease in the number of acres treated 
with these herbicides bears this out. The 
Cotton Branch Experiment Station lo- 
cated at Marianna has been conducting 
experiments with herbicidal materials 
for five years. However, these materials 
have only been in field use for three 
years. In 1950 there were only a few 
hundred acres being chemically treated. 
In 1951 this acreage went up to about 
15,000, and in 1952, it took a big jump 
and went to 100,000 acres. As the labor 
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supply becomes more acute and as new 
and better herbicidal materials become 
available, the practice of chemical weed 
and grass control will rapidly expand. 

As chemicals have replaced the hoe, 
so have tractors replaced mules on 
cotton farms. The number of tractors 
on farms has increased from 1,822 in 
1920; 5,684 in 1930; 12,564 in 1940; and 
57,637 in 1950. As the number of trac- 
tors increases, so does the number of 
different tillage implements. Through 
the use of more and better tillage im- 
plements, a better system of farming 
is developing. Formerly, when most of 
the farming was done with mules, only 
the top surface of the soil was tilled. 
Now that we have better implements we 
till the soil to a greater depth, do a much 
better job of seed bed preparation, turn- 
ing under cover crops and many other 
practices that were impossible during 
the time of mule farming. These prac- 
tiees plus the use of better seed, more 
fertilizer, shift in production areas, and 
better insect control, have enabled us 


By ROBERT H. SLOAN 


Extension Cotton Specialist 
Arkansas Agricultural 
Extension Service, Little Rock 
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to increase our production from an aver- 
age of 193 pounds of lint cotton per acre 
for the period 1930-35 to 358 pounds of 
lint cotton for the period 1945-49. This 
increase in production has enabled the 
farmers to produce more cotton on few- 
er acres and also allowed them to take 


31 





land that was formerly in cotton and 
put it in other crops. 

Arkansas cotton farmers are. still 
waging a battle against the insects. 
These insects take a heavy toll of Ar- 
kansas cotton each year. In 1949, insects 
reduced cotton production 26 percent 
with the boll weevil accounting for 25 
percent. Reduction from full yield hasn’t 
been as heavy the last two years. Farm- 
ers have learned more about their enemy 
and have learned more about poison and 
poisoning schedules. Practically all cot- 
ton farmers can scout their fields and 
determine infestation. 

This is a result of countless scouting 
schools conducted by the Arkansas Ex- 
tension Service. In 1951 alone, 18,149 
farmers were trained to do cotton insect 
scouting. This has been worth thousands 
of dollars to cotton producers. They have 
learned to know when to poison, and 
have the knowledge to decide when not 
to poison. The seriousness of the insect 
problem is pointed out by the number of 
pounds of poison used. In 1951, there 
were 6,702,292 pounds of calcium arsen- 
ate used; 7,438,504 pounds of toxaphene 
30,250,468 pounds of 3-5-40; and 4,955, 
603. pounds of other materials. This 
gives a total of 49,346,267 pounds. Fig- 
uring on the basis of 12 cents per pound, 
one year’s poison operations cost Ar- 
kansas cotton farmers $5,921,552.04. 

Until this last crop year, the boll wee- 
vil had been the main troublemaker. This 
year, however, the boll weevil infestation 
wasn’t as bad as in previous years. 
Along with the weevil this year, there 
were a good many bollworms and cotton 
leafworms. Then there is always the 
problem of some of the minor insects 
such as the cotton fleahopper, tarnished 
plant bug, rapid plant bug, red spider, 
aphids and a few others. Farmers are 
also very much concerned over the pink 
bollworm. They feel it is only a matter of 
time before this insect will be within the 
state’s borders. It has been reported as 
close as 70 miles to our southwestern 
border. Since the pink bollworm is the 
worst cotton pest and has the potential 
of doing more damage than any other, 
farmers are taking numerous precau- 
tions to keep it out of the state. 

Most of the poisoning is done with 
ground machinery while the cotton is 
still small. Dusting has an edge on spray- 
ing as a method of application. After the 
cotton becomes large, many farmers 
start making applications by plane. 
However, there are some farmers that 
put wheel fenders on their tractors and 
continue to use them until it is time to 
quit poisoning. Practically every cotton 
farmer has one or more poison machines 

for either spray or dust. 

Another new angle for cotton pro- 
ducers is fumigation. This is done 
for the control of fusarium wilt where 
nematodes are present. It will not con- 
trol the wilt unless nematodes are pres- 
ent. Actually it is an indirect means of 
control. This is the first year for this 
to be done here in Arkansas. One of the 
major chemical companies put out small 
test plots at points over the state wher« 
fusarium was present and associated 
with nematodes. The fumigation has 
given very good results. It has meant 
the difference in making or not making 
a crop. Although this is a very new 
practice there are indications that sev- 
eral acres will be treated next year. Cost 
of this treatment is about ten dollars 
per acre. This is just another of one of 
the many new practices that Arkansas 
cotton farmers are undertaking. 
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CONTROL of cotton insects was a $6,000,000 business in Arkansas in 1951. 


Cotton defoliation is another practice 
that is expanding in Arkansas. Only a 
few years ago this was an unheard of 
practice but now several thousand acres 
are defoliated each year. In 1951 there 
were 322,115 acres of cotton defoliated. 
Due to weather conditions this year 
there may not be any increase in this 
practice. We do not have the normal 
heavy vegetative growth because of lack 
of moisture. There is also the condition 
where a stalk has several open bolls, and 
at the same time has squares, blooms 
and small bolls. Because it is to the far- 
mer’s advantage to allow these small 
forms to mature, this factor will reduce 
the amount of defoliant used. 

The Cotton Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion is doing a great deal of research 
on defoliation. They are testing many 
different materials as they become 
available. They are also working on dif- 
ferent methods of application. The Cot- 
ton Branch Substation, located at 
Clarkedale, is conducting research on 
partial defoliation. They have been de- 
foliating the bottom half of the stalk 
allowing the bottom crop to mature and 
reduce boll rot. The top, half has been 
left undefoliated and this is allowing 
the smaller bolls and forms to mature. 
Some very interesting data is being 
collected in regard to this practice. 

After the eotton crop is produced, 
perhaps the biggest job confronting 
the farmer is harvesting his crop. Most 
of Arkansas’ cotton is harvested by hand 
labor. This hand labor is either local or 
imported labor. However, the use of 
mechanical harvesters is on the upswing. 
Last year mechanical pickers picked 59,- 
631 bales. This is only a small percent- 
age of the total crop, but it does give an 
indication that farmers are going more 
and more to mechanical harvesting. In 
1951 there were 118 new pickers pur- 
chased. This gave a total of 391 pickers 
in the state. 

One of the big drawbacks in mechani- 
cal harvesting is the cost of the ma- 
chines. Many farmers do not have the 
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acreage in cotton that will allow them to 
spend 10-14 thousand dollars on a me- 
chanical harvester. Arkansas cotton far- 
mers need a machine that will sell for 
around $3,000. The mechanization of Ar- 
kansas’ cotton farms will not be com- 
plete until such a machine is available. 

Since cotton accounts for 60 percent 
of the state’s total farm income, farmers 
are very much concerned over the dan- 
gers from competition of synthetics. 
They are interested in any means that 
will enable them to produce more per 
acre, and have a quality product that 
can be produced as economically as pos- 
sible. 


Californian Uses Hulls to 
Stop Cattle Scouring 


Cottonseed hulls and oat hay are be- 
ing used to prevent bloating and scour- 
ing of cattle fed largely on chopped al- 
falfa by Forrest Howes, livestock feeder 
at Visalia, Calif. Howes feeds an aver- 
age daily ration of 50 pounds of chopped 
green alfalfa, 24% pounds of cottonseed 
hulls, 3% pounds of oat hay and 3 
pounds of barley. 

By using green alfalfa, field chopped, 
and the other ingredients in his ration, 
Howes estimates that he is making a 
pound of gain at a cost of 15 to 20 cents. 
He was having difficulty with bloating 
and scouring before he added the cotton- 
seed hulls and oat hay to his ration, and 
made oat hay available in open racks to 
the cattle in the feed lot. 


Mexicans on Farm Tour 

Fifty Mexican farm leaders making 
a tour of California’s agricultural cen- 
ters were guests Oct. 16 at a dinner and 
reception given by the Fresno County 
Farm Bureau. The visitors, represent- 
ing the National Harvesters Associa- 
tion of Mexico, toured farms, processing 
plants, national parks and other points 
of interest. 
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If Needed in the Future 





U.S. Farmers Can 
Increase Output 


a SOUTH shows greatest capac- 
ity to expand percentage of crop 
and livestock production, survey 
by USDA and colleges indicates. 


American farmers could produce about 
20 percent more than they did in 1950 
and 18 percent more than in 1951, if 
there is need for such a volume of farm 
output and provided that steps neces- 
sary to assure it are taken, a USDA 
study indicates. This increased produc- 
tion could be obtained in the next four 
or five years, the study indicates. 

This information was contained in a 
study made to estimate agriculture’s 
capacity to produce under conditions of 
need for large increases in farm output. 
Data in the report also will be used in 
laying the groundwork for future pro- 
duction goals programs. 

The report of agriculture’s capacity 
to produce in a defense period is the 
combined work of the Land-Grant Col- 
leges and the Department. Federal and 
state agricultural workers, thoroughly 
familiar with agriculture in their states, 
prepared the report. 

The results of this study represent 
neither a goal nor a forecast of future 
production, says USDA. The study does 
indicate potential capacity, or the rate 


at which farmers could increase produc- 
tion under favorable conditions. It as- 
sumes, but does not predict, that av- 
erage weather, favorable prices, avail- 
ability of production goods such as fer- 
tilizer and machinery, and other favor- 
able conditions necessary to encourage 
production would be maintained through- 
out the next four or five years. 

Under such conditions, the study shows 
that farmers could produce about a 
fifth more of both crops and livestock 
than they did in 1950. While USDA em- 
phasized that the study represents only 
a potential capacity to produce, it said 
the results of this work will be ex- 
tremely valuable in helping to shape up 
the guides and assistance farmers will 
need in meeting national need for prod- 
ucts of the land in the near future. 

The report indicates that most of the 
increases in production could best be ob- 
tained through adoption of improved 
farming practices and greater use of 
fertilizer and machinery, while labor 
requirements and acres of cropland 
would remain about at 1951 levels. If 
these potential increases in production 
are to be attained, it will be desirable 
to encourage conservation systems of 
farming throughout the country. This 
would mean some shift from intertilled 
to close-growing and sod crops, which 
would help to increase the output of live- 
stock products and provide a better diet. 

Nationally, the projected increase is 
based on estimates that farmers could 
increase hog output 12 percent above that 
of 1951, cattle and calves 14 percent, 
milk 12 percent, commercial broilers 
(chickens) 30 percent, eggs 12 percent; 
corn 21 percent, wheat 40 percent, rice 
18 percent, cotton 11 percent, soybeans 


14 percent, tobacco 11 percent, and po- 
tatoes 24 percent. 

Results of this study, which take ac- 
count of recent research and testing, in- 
dicate that the South has the greatest 
possibility for increasing production, 
percentagewise. The North Central, 
Mountain, Northeast, and Pacific regions 
follow in that order. 

More than half of the increased pro- 
duction in every region (and 58 per- 
cent for the nation as a whole) could 
come from feed and livestock. The rest 
of the increase might come largely from 
food grains, fruits, vegetables and cotton. 

The report, “Agriculture’s Capacity 
to Produce,” can be obtained from the 
Office of Information, USDA, Wash- 
ington. 


Approve Points for Linter 
Storage-in- Transit 


Storage-in-transit privileges on cotton 
linters have been approved by the Sou- 
thern Freight Association for the fol- 
lowing points: Atlanta, Augusta, Macon 
and Savannah, Ga.; Birmingham, De- 
catur and Montgomery, Ala.; Charles- 
ton, Blacksburg, Greenville and Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Charlotte and Raleigh, N. C.; 
Brookhaven, Columbus, Greenwood, Hat- 
tiesburg and Meridian, Miss.; and Chat- 
tanooga and Memphis, Tenn. 

NCPA reports that it is believed that 
additional points may be added. Southern 
Freight Association will estabiish rules 
governing transit privileges, with the 
storage-in-transit becoming effective af- 
ter approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings * Events 


@ Dec. 4-5—Second Annual Weed Con- 
trol Conference. Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Attendance limited to repre- 
sentatives of public and private agencies 
in weed control work. For information 
write: National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis. 


e December 10-11—Sixth Annual Cotton 
Insect Control Conference. Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn. For information 
write: National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis. 

1953 
e Jan. 15-16—1953 Beltwide Defoliation 
Conference. Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. For information write: National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis. 
e Jan. 26-27-28—National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America, fifteenth annual meeting. 
Dallas, Texas. Wm. Rhea Blake, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., executive 
vice-president-secretary. 


e March 3-4—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., secretary. 


e March 23-24-25 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., 
executive vice-president. To be held con- 
currently with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 

e March 23-24-25—Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
his, Tenn. For information, write W. 
Cemper Bruton, executive vice-president, 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Association, 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas-Missouri and 
Tennessee ginners’ associations will hold 
annual conventions in connection with 
the Exhibit. 


e March 23 - 24 - 25 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. To be held concur- 
rently with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e April 6-7-8 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, 
109 N. Second Ave., Dallas, Texas, ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


e April 13-14—Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association annual convention. Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary. 





CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 


* Memphis, Tenn. 
* Little Rock, Ark. 
* Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 

* Des Moines, Iowa 
* Chicago, II. 

* Clarksdale, Miss. 
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Excellent Completely Modern Used 


ANDERSON TWIN MOTOR 


Super Duo Expellers, 


36” Cookers, 14” Conditioners. 
FRENCH 4-Section Presses, 


5-High, 72” Motor Driven Cookers. 


PITTOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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e April 20-25 — 1953 Gin Operators 
Schools for Arkansas and Missouri gin- 
ners. Memphis, Tenn. April 20-21, Conti- 
nental School. April 22-23, Murray School. 
April 24-25, Lummus School. Additional 
dates to be announced later. For infor- 
mation write: W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice - president, Arkansas - Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Assn., Blytheville, Ark. 


e May 8-12—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, fifty -seventh annual 
convention. Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. S. M. Harmon, 731 Sterick 
Bldg., Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 4-16 — Texas Gin Operators 
Schools, Dallas. For additional informa- 
tion, write Ed Bush, Extension Cotton 
Ginning Specialist, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station. 


e May 18-19 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., secretary. 


e June 1-2—Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association-Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers Association joint annual con- 
vention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., secretary, 
Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 322 Pro- 
fessional Center Bldg., Montgomery, Ala., 
executive secretary, Alabama-Florida as- 
sociation. 


e June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association, twenty - eighth 
annual convention. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. L. E. Roberts, DeSoto Oil 
Company, Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-9—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association fifty - ninth annual conven- 
tion. Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dal- 
las 1, Texas, secretary. 


e June 8-9—North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association - South Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. The Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


e June 10-11-12—Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers Association forty-fourth annual 
convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. J. A. Rogers, P. O. 
Box 3581, West Jackson Station, Jackson 
7, Miss., secretary. 


Cotton Picker Inventor 


Gives $25,000 Fund 


John Rust, Pine Bluff, Ark., pioneer 
developer of mechanical cotton pickers, 
has announced the establishment of a 
$25,000 scholarship fund at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. The John 
Rust scholarships will be made available 
this year, with 75 percent of the funds 
for the study of agriculture and related 
subjects and the remainder available for 
other studies. 

The scholarships will be financed by 
the John Rust Foundation which was 
established as a non-profit educational 
foundation for the advancement of agri- 
culture and mechanics, especially in cot- 
ton growing states. Rust holds 40 pat- 
ents, issued or pending, on cotton pick- 
ing inventions. 
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BRIEFS 


More Research Funds Goal 
Of National Campaign 


@ WATCH FOR a major campaign 
to start soon to get more funds from 
Congress for agricultural research 
Farm leaders in Washington—with Cot- 
ton Council members taking active part 
—are now busy outlining plans for the 
drive. Cooperation of rural groups across 
the country is being ardently sought. Be- 
hind the campaign lies the mounting 
dissatisfaction of agricultural organi- 
zations with the “big talk’? from poli- 
ticians who praise research, but do little 
or nothing about it. As a leader of the 
National Grange put it, “Like purity, 
no one is against research. Yet, agri- 
cultural research starves at the ‘trough 
of federal appropriations. 








Researchers Decline 17 Percent 


@ YOU DON’T ACCOMPLISH 
much research without scientists — and 
therein lies a big problem for federal 
and state agricultural investigators. Dr. 
A. H. Moseman, Chief of USDA’s Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, Beltsville, Md., 
puts it this way: “Our Bureau which 
perhaps represents the average situa- 
tion for federal and state research units 
has had a reduction of about 17 percent 
in the number of research workers in all 
fields of plant, soil, and engineering re- 
search since 1940.” 


Funds Increase, Somewhat 


@ THE RESEARCH WORK re- 
ferred to by Dr. Moseman is of great 
importance to the Cotton Belt, and to 
the South generally. Lamentable as the 
decline in researchers may be, there is 
a silver lining: in the new fiscal year a 
few additional funds were voted to Dr. 
Moseman’s Bureau, including $33,000 
more this fiscal year than last for im- 
provement of forage production in the 
South; $77,500 more for studies of black 
shank disease in tobacco; $30,000 more 
for work on ginning extra-long staple 
cotton; and $40,000 more for research on 
halogeton and other noxious weeds. 


Do Synthetics Hurt Farmers ? 


@ ADVOCATES OF synthetics in- 
sist that they do not hurt the nation’s 
producers. The general line of argument, 
as it was summed up recently by a syn- 
thetics researcher, goes this way: “In 
the U.S., natural fibers seem to be ap- 
proaching the upper limit of productivi- 
ty due to increased competition by food 
crops for land formerly used for fiber 
production.” 


Old Arteries Work Fine 


@ ARTERIES for human beings 
that have been “banked” for more than 
a year are working fine as replacements 
for damaged arteries, according to medi- 
cal men at the Naval Medical Center 
near Washington, D. C. As a matter of 
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fact, say the doctors, the stored variety 
appear to work better than arteries that 
are freshly grafted to the patient. 


Soils and Nutrition 


@® WHAT SOILS MEAN to nutri- 
tion and health is a problem that is get- 
ting more and more attention from re- 
search workers. They suspect, but don’t 





know for sure, that how long we live 
and how well depends very heavily upon 
the condition of the Earth’s crust which 
we tread. For instance, preliminary re- 
sults of an experiment at USDA’s Soils 
& Nutrition laboratory in Ithaca, N. Y., 
are startling. They show that the growth 
of rats—whose digestive apparatus is 
much like yours and mine—may vary as 
much as 60 percent, depending on where 
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with the needs of the modern Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill. 
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and Fittings—SKF Bear- 
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BOARDMAN PRODUCTS REALLY 


HANDLE THE LOAD! 


SUPERBLAST — Boardman’s heavy-duty centrifugal 
fan — is a favorite of gin and oil mill operators 





Boardman conveyor boxes 

are constructed of first-quality steel 

sheets, with your choice of 
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vibration damage. . 
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SKF bearings that stand up longer. 
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the animal’s food is grown. Researchers 
at College Station, Texas, are cooperat- 
ing on the diet project by growing and 
handling part of the feed being con- 
sumed by the test rats. As yet uncertain 
of their findings, the scientists are con- 
tinuing the project. 


Talking to Themselves 


@ ONE OF THE TROUBLES of 
scientists—and with many of the rest 
of us—is that they sometimes find they 
are talking to themselves. What this 
means, practically speaking, is that they 
sometimes don’t get their findings put to 
good use ... or, because they are not 
successfully reaching the minds of other 
scientists with other specialties, they 
may be failing to complete important 
research. A noted American scientist, 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, calls attention to 
the problem, saying: “. . .research work- 
ers develop their own jargon, unintel- 
ligible except to the initiated, heighten- 
ing the barriers which separate their 
work from the main stream of progress. 
The Tower of Babel. . .was never com- 
pleted, for the plans ended in confusion. 
The workmen suddenly found that each 
one was speaking a special language, 
and that no man understood what the 
other was saying. . .The construction 
went on piece by piece, but none of the 
pieces fitted.” 


Syntheics Vs Natural Fibers 


@ THERE’S SOME more hot de- 
velopments in the continuing struggle 
between advocates of natural fibers and 
synthetics. Widespread advertising 
claiming that the synthetic fiber, Dac- 
ron, “outwears and out-performs wool” 
is being actively protested by the Ameri- 
can Wool Council. The Wool Council 
charges that the claims for Dacron are 
“directed toward diminishing the actual 
qualities and values of wool in order to 
unduly magnify the reputed qualities of 
Dacron.” The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is being urged by the Council to in- 
vestigate advertising claims for syn- 
thetics. 


Advice on Footwear 


@ WITH WINTER coming on, 
USDA researchers are offering advice 
on how to take care of boots and shoes. 
Some of their points include these warn- 
ings—oil or grease leather shoes, but 
never permit oil or grease to get on rub- 
ber boots or overshoes; polish your 
“street shoes” frequently, and it’s a good 
idea to apply oil or grease to the soles 
in bad weather; in general to save on 
shoe bills, keep the leather pliable, wa- 
ter-resistant, and clean. 


Rio Grande Has Longest 
Period of Low Water 


“The longest pronounced low water 
flow in history” is reported from the 
Rio Grande in the Lower Valley area of 
Texas this fall, a period when rains 
usually are abundant. O. E. VanBerg, 
water master, says that the river flow 
has not sunk as low as the all-time low 
of 225 cubic feet per second, reached last 
May at Rio Grande City, but that read- 
ings for September and October have 
been around 250 cubic feet per second. 

“Ordinarily at this time of the year 
the river would be half full, as Septem- 
ber and October have always brought 
lots of rain in the past,” VanBerg said. 
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—— Presenting 


S. F. Riepma 


—— Washington, D. C. —— 





SIERT F. RIEPMA, Washington, D. C., 
president, National Association of hn 
garine Manufacturers, was born in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., but made his home in Mis- 
souri for many years. He is a graduate 
of the University of the South, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Western Reserve 
University, where he received his Ph.D. 
in American history. 
Prior to joining the 


margarine asso- 


ciation, Jan. 1, 1947, he was in charge 
of special information projects for the 
War Assets Administration and its pred- 
ecessor agencies. During World War II 
he served in the intelligence division of 
the Board of Economic Welfare and later 
was associated with the Office of Cen- 
sership. As assistant to the president, 
executive vice-president and now presi- 
dent of the margarine association, Riepma 
has worked closely with the oilseed proc- 
essing industry in behalf of increased 
use of margarine utilizing cottonseed and 
other vegetable oils. 

He and his wife, the former Marva 
Lillian Blair of Springfield, Mo., have 
one daughter. 


Orderly Cotton Marketing 
Urged by Delta Council 


Stating that orderly marketing will be 
necessary to maintain and stabilize the 
price of cotton at levels which will meet 
the cost of production and offer farmers 
a reasonable profit, Delta Council Presi- 


dent J. R. Flautt, Stoneville, Miss., says 
that cotton farmers could add to the 
temporary over-supply and thereby de- 


press prices by too heavy selling during 
the harvest season. 

“The over-all picture of 
situation indicates that the supply and 
demand for cotton this season are po- 
tentially in balance and that there will 
not be a big carryover,” Flautt said. 

Estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture and surveys by the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency indicate a disappearance 
of between 13,910,000 and 14,410,000 
bales for the current season. Exports fox 
the 2 crop year totaled 5,712,000 
(5, 520,000 running bales), 33 per- 


the cotton 









cent higher than the previous year and 
the second highest of any postwar year. 
High level exports are expected for the 
current season with at least 4,700,000 
bales assured. 

“The rapid harvest of the 1952 crop 
has moved cotton on the market faster 
than it can be absorbed by normal de- 
mand,” Flautt stated. “A glutted mar- 
ket during the harvesting season can re- 
sult in lower prices to farmers, even 
though no surplus of cotton is likely to 
develop. The indications are that, unless 
producers continue to offer their cotton 
freely, regardless of the market, more 
favorable prices can be restored or bet- 
tered. It would, therefore, appear to be 
to the advantage of cotton growers for 
them to take steps to market their cotton 
in an orderly manner, offering only 
enough to fill market needs and with- 
holding that portion of the crop which 
will depress prices.” 

Flautt said that members of the Miss. 
Congressional Delegation had contacted 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Mu- 
tual Security Agency and the Export- 
Import Bank in regard to scheduling 
cotton exports during the harvesting 
season. Congressman Frank E. Smith 
announced assurance that shipments 
were planned under MSA during Octo- 
ber and November. 


New Soybean Yearbook 


Announcement has been received from 
the National Soybean Processors Asso- 
ciation that the 1952-53 Year Book and 
Trading Rules is now available at $1.00 
Correspondence should be ad- 


per copy. 
dressed to the above association at 3818 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago 4, III. 
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Pillow Blocks 


Precision Made — Scientifically Designed low Ble 


Whatever your bearing needs are, Wood’s can supply you with 
every type, babbitted or equipped with ball or roller bearings. 
Wood's Pillow Blocks come equipped for ring oiling, or per- 
manently lubricated as is the LIFE-LUBE line. All bearings 
are finished accurately to shaft size, bases finished and ends 


faced for 


collars. 


The Wood’s name is synonymous with the best in bearings. 
Over 94 years specialized experience in the design and manu- 
facture of good Power Transmission Equipment. 


Ring oiling 
adjustable 
pillow blocks. 
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ring oiling rigid 
pillow blocks. 
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Crushers, Ginners Can Help 


Tell How to Meet 
Feed Shortages 


ew DANGER of underfeeding 
stressed by Federal Reserve 
Bank. Recommend severe culling, 
supplemental pastures, early feed 
buying and providing mineral 
mixtures at all times. 





Practical suggestions for drouth area 
livestock producers which oil mill man- 
agers and ginners will find useful to 
call to the attention of ger and 
stockmen are listed in the Oct. 15 Agri- 
cultural News Letter published by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

Winter feed supplies, the publication 
points out, are the lowest in many years 
as a result of the prolonged drouth in 
southwestern areas. Reserves of cured 
range feed, as well as supplies of hay 
and other roughages, are virtually non- 
existent or depleted in most communi- 
ties. Reducing the number of livestock 
to meet this short feed situation is made 
more difficult by weak to lower cattle 
cattle prices recently. 

“Under such conditions,” says the 
Federal Reserve Bank, “there is a strong 
temptation to overgraze pastures which 
may be revived temporarily by showers 





VOTE 


as you please 
a 


VOTE! 


and to underfeed breeding stock in an 
effort to avoid further liquidation of 
herds. Experienced stockmen_ have 
learned that such practices are false 
economy. 

“Failure to feed breeding stock ade- 
quately during winter months results in 
fewer calves, lighter weights and slower 
gains in weight. Severe underfeeding 
may result in death losses of cows at 
calving time. Attempts to save money on 
feed result in even greater losses in re- 
turns the following year. 

Severe culling of herds, planting sup- 
plemental pasture, buying feed supplies 











now and keeping mineral mixtures avail- 
able are practical steps to follow in pre- 
paring for this winter, the report states. 

It recommends that livestock pro- 
ducers buy sufficient feed now to meet 
minimum requirements for the winter, 
as feed prices usually are lowest at har- 
vest time. Include some _ high - quality 
roughage for breeding cows and ewes, 
such as green, leafy alfalfa or peanut 
hay, to insure ample Vitamin A and cal- 
cium. Provide about 2 to 2% pounds of 
cottonseed cake or other protein supple- 
ment per beef cow per day and %4 to % 
pound for each ewe daily until green 
grazing is available. 

Dairymen will find these quantities 
of feed inadequate for dairy cows. From 
10 to 20 pounds of good-quality hay will 
be needed daily for each cow if pasture 
is not available. In addition, a protein 
supplement and some grain should be 
fed. Winter pastures are especially valu- 
able to dairymen, for they can reduce 
feed costs 50 to 75 percent, as well as in- 
crease milk production. Every effort 
should be made to provide some grazing 
throughout the winter. 

Livestock also should have access to a 
good mineral mixture at all times. Equal 
parts of bone meal and salt are a suit- 
able mixture for average conditions, 
with ground limestone added if no le- 
gume hay is available. 


e In addition to a 16-million- 
bale cotton crop, production goals for 
1952 call for 15 percent more corn, 14 
percent more barley, 18 percent more 
wheat, and 29 percent more grain sor- 
ghums. 
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IF YOU ARE NOT A 
FAR-SIGHTED PERSON 


DON'T READ THIS, 


ut if you are thinking about your Bagging 
needs now, one of the first things you'll check 
on will be the new Southern Star Bagging Bale 
that’s 1/3 smaller than former bales, saves you 
storage space and labor, transportation and 
storage costs! 


Our REPRESENTATIVES 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. 
1222 Exchange Bldg. 


SAM A. SANDERS 
724 Boyle Bldg. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

H. H. HOLLIS 
Bennettsville, 

South Carolina 
RIVERSIDE MILLS 
Augusta, 

Georgia 
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AUGUSTA, 
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Philippine Copra 
Output Smaller 


g@ POTENTIAL production large, 
but uncertain prices, limited ex- 
port demand and typhoons cut 
supplies during first half of 1952. 


The Philippine Islands’ copra indus- 
try, a source of coconut oil often strong- 
ly competitive with cottonseed oil and 
other fats and oils produced in continen- 
tal U.S., is suffering from uncertain 
prices, limited export demand and other 
factors which curtailed production dur- 
ing the first half of 1952. 

A midyear review of the industry, is- 
sued by USDA, shows that the U.S. 
still remains as the principal outlet for 
Philippine copra and coconut oil, having 
taken 47 percent of the shipments dur- 
ing the first half of 1952. Coconut oil 
exports to the U.S. amounted to 22,014 
long tons during the first six months of 
this year, out of total exports of 40,119 
tons. During 1951, the U.S. took 41,706 
tons of coconut oil, compared with 53,- 
436 in 1950, 51,864 in 1949 and the 1935- 
39 average of 155,358 tons. 

Potential coconut production, in terms 
of copra in the Philippines during 1952 
has been estimated at approximately 
one million long tons, but production 
during the first six months was only 
435,249 tons, indicating that the year’s 
total will not reach the potential volume. 
Unless recent unfavorable conditions 
change, copra production may drop be- 
low the 1951 level. 

In line with the seasonal trend of co- 
conut production output during the next 
six months is expected to increase but 
the amount of the expansion will depend 
in a large measure on market devolop- 
ments, USDA says. 

Local factories producing dessicated 
coconut recently have operated at only 
50 percent of capacity because of the 
low export demand. The recent fair de- 
mand for copra in Europe, if continued, 
will greatly benefit the local industry by 
supplementing the weakening demand in 
the U.S. 


Mississippi Grazing Crops 
Infested by Grassworms 


Grassworms are causing severe dam- 
age to young oats throughout Missis- 
sippi, according to A. G. Bennett, State 
College, Extension entomologist. Bennett 
urges farmers to keep close watch on 
all winter grazing crops as these grass- 
worms can completely destroy a stand 
of oats, wheat or young grasses in 48 
hours. 

Signs of grassworm damage include 
transparent places on blade of plants, 
cut plants, and blades bent over. During 
cool spells the worms hide under the dirt 
at the base of the plants and feed mostly 
during the warm part of the day. Grass- 
worms, once found, are easily controlled, 
Bennett pointed out. By using either 
toxaphene or DDT applied at the rate 
of one pound technical DDT or two 
pounds technical toxaphene per acre as 
a spray or dust, they can be controlled 
almost immediately. 
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ACCURATE! 


ee TIME & TROUBLE 
with the New 


DELBRIDGE 


214 POINT 
COTTON CALCULATOR 


30¢ to 49.97 42¢. 
Weights 301 to 700 Ibs. 


is 


at your office supply 
deoler or write direct 


DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS 
2510 SUTTON AVE. ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 
Publishers of: payroll, withholding tax, interest 
tables, mark-up and other business calculators. 
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ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 

















BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Analytical and Consulting 


Chemists and Engineers 


Coemteet Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 


Products ¢@ 


Insecticides 


Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 


BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., 
Cairo, Il., 


Little R« 


Nashville and Chattanooga, 


Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
Ga., Decatur, Ala. 


ck, Ark., 
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STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 
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Open view of our 
twelve cylinder clean- 
er and drier. Also 
in six, eight and six- 
teen cylinders. The 
gas furnace and hot 
air fan can be placed 
——————anywhere in the gin. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas 1, Texas 


A careful study of the open view cut at 
the left will convince any ginner of the 
effectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning 
System and Drier. Note the hot air is 
blown through the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
a gin stand), forcing the dirt, leaf trash, 
and stems through the screen. The moist 
air does not follow the cotton. 


The cleaner is used every day you gin 
When a wet bale comes in—turn on the 
heat. There is no dead investment. We 
furnish Heaters for natural gas, 
and propane. 


butane 






Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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AINGKLEY 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Buy a Hinckley Fan Drum Drier-Cleaner. 
It has no spikes, teeth or beaters to ma- 
chine the cotton. The Fan Drum is the 
difference. 


/HOT AIR CHAMBERS 


AVA 
72-C Hi . “pe CONNECTS 
72-C Hinckley C770 DIRT FAN 


Drier-Cleaner 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 Commerce St. 


Dallas 1, Texas 
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JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extra 
strong tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guaranteed 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling protects cotton both in storage and 
during shipment 

MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth 

LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 
light and air keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 
tion. Looky better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 
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MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel 


Self-Filling 


Non-Combustible 


BUILDINGS 


Tor — 


* COTTON 


° SOY 


SEED 


BEANS 
° PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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e World Cotton Supply 


Shows Increase 
THE WORLD supply of cotton for 1952- 
53 is forecast at 48.7 million bales, or 
1.9 million bales higher than that of a 
year ago, according to USDA’s record 
of preliminary reports from most of the 
major cotton-producing countries. An 
increase of 3.0 million bales in world 
stocks between Aug. 1, 1951, and Aug. 
1, 1952, is expected to be partly offset 
by a decrease of approximately 1.1 mil- 
lion bales in world production. World 
consumption in 1951-52, estimated at 
32.2 million bales, is about 0.8 million 
below last year’s estimate. 

World cotton production in 1952-53 is 
estimated at 34.2 million bales or 1.1 
million less than a revised estimate of 
35.3 million for 1951-52. The estimates 
for Northern Hemisphere countries are 
early mid-season estimates, while those 
for Southern Hemisphere countries are 
for crops now being planted for harvest 
early in 1953. 

Preliminary production reports indi- 
cate decreases of nearly 300,000 bales in 
Mexico, 200,000 in India, and 200,000 in 
China, while reductions of about 150,000 
bales are expected for Brazil, Argen- 
tina, ond Paraguay. Increases of nearly 
200,000 bales are reported in Egypt 
(estimated unofficially), about 100,000 
in Turkey, and 100,000 in Pakistan. 

The decline in consumption that start- 
ed in some countries as early as the mid- 
dle of 1951 and in nearly all countries 
by early 1952 was much sharper than 
the world totals would indicate, says 
USDA. Appreciable increases in India, 
Japan, and apparently in China and the 
Soviet Union partly offset the sharp de- 
creases in most other countries. Also, 
ve high level of operations maintained 
during the first half of the 1951-52 year 
in many of the principal consuming 
countries lessened the magnitude of the 
reduction for the year as a whole. 


Milk Producers to Study 
Pastures in Georgia 

A pasture and dairy tour featuring 
stops in three North Georgia counties 
has been scheduled Nov, 10, by the Gear- 
gia Agricultural Extension Service. The 
tour is to be held in conjunction with 
the meeting of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Confederation in Atlanta, Nov. 
10-13, according to J. R. Johnson, Ex- 
tension Service agronomist, who ar- 
ranged the tour. “This is the first time 
that this group has met in the South,” 
he explained, “and they are particularly 
interested in conditions making fall and 
winter grazing possible.” 

Traveling by bus from Atlanta, ap- 
proximately 300 persons from all parts 
of the nation are expected to make the 
tour. 


Hold Fertilizer School at 


University of Arkansas 


A one day fertilizer school at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Oct. 
21 provided representatives of fertilizer 
manufacturers with the latest findings 
of the Arkansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Dr. R. L. Beacher, asso- 
ciate professor of agronomy, was _ in 
charge of the event. College authorities 
on the program included Drs. D. A 
Hinkle, E. O. McLean, D. A. Brown, C. 
L. Garey and E. M. Cralley, and C. F. 
Lund, Extension soils specialist. 
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@ Issue Regulation on 
Cottonseed Mixes 


OPS has issued an amendment to CPR 
167 governing the pricing of cottonseed 
meal “mixes,” following the general pat- 
tern of provisions issued earlier for soy- 
bean meal mixtures. The amendment 
became effective Oct. 7. 

Copies of the ame og“ F8 ont have been 
sent to members of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association by T. H. Greg- 
ory, Memphis, executive vice- ne nt, 
with NCPA News Letter No. 33¢ 

Gregory points out that a rae is 
defined as “any mixture at least 80 per- 
cent of the weight of which consists of 
any domestic or imported cottonseed feed 
product.” Cottonseed feed product, ac- 
cording to the original regulation, in- 
cludes cake, meal, hulls, hull bran, etc. 
The ceiling price for a mix is set at the 
ceiling for the quantity of cottonseed 
feed product it contains plus the cost of 
any other ingredients, plus $1 per ton 
for mixing. The regulation is obviously 
designed to eliminate the production of 
such products. Contracts at previous 
ceiling levels for delivery before Oct. 31 
may be completed. 

An exception is made in the case of a 
“mix” manufactured during the “base 
crop year” Aug. 1, 1950-July 31, 1951. 
Manufacturers may price such products, 
up to 11 percent of their production in 
in any quarter of the base crop year, 
under Suppl. Reg. 7 to the GCPR. Pro- 
duction in excess of 11 percent of the 
base crop year must be priced unde 
this amendment. 

One item overlooked by OPS is that 
SR 7 to the GCPR specifically excludes 
mixtures of two or more ingredients ob- 
tained from the same source. Thus mills 
that have produced and marketed an 80- 
20 hull and meal mixture for many years 
are apparently subject to the new amend- 
ment, Gregory says. 


Increasing U.S. Demand 
For Phosphates Seen 


U.S. demand for phosphatic fertilizers 
is expected to increase at the rate of 
about 7% percent annually, the Phos- 
phatic Fertilizer Industry Advisory 
Committee to the National Production 
Authority has estimated. 

Increase in the traditional heavy con- 
suming area east of the Appalachian 
Mountains is not expected to exceed five 
percent, but growth in demand may ex- 
ceed 10 percent in the Central Plains 
and West Coast areas. Demand for con- 
centrated superphosphates is increasing 
at a very rapid rate, the committee said. 


U.S. Aids Financing of 
Philippine Farmers 


Technical and material help from the 
U.S. Mutual Security Agency is helping 
the Philippine government in its pro- 
gram to increase agricultural produc- 
tion and rehabilitate small farmers, Pab- 
lo N. Mabbun, Philippine economist, told 
the recent International Conference on 
Agricultural and Cooperative Credit, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Mabbun discussed pians for organiz- 
ing small rural banks to provide needed 
credit to smaller farmers who cultivate 
not more than 123 acres in the Philip- 
pines, and for financing improved pro- 
cessing facilities for agricultural prod- 
ucts. 
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Stocker Cattle Good Buy 


For Farmers with Feed 

Stocker cattle, currently moving in 
large quantities from areas where feed 
is scarce, may prove to be a profitable 
purchase for those who have sufficient 
feed to carry the cattle until 1953, live- 
stock authorities believe. 

G. D. Straus, president, South Mem- 
phis Stockyards, points out that stocke1 
cattle have been selling for 15 to 20 
cents a pound on the Memphis market, 
compared with 25 to 30 cents a pound a 
year ago. Large numbers of cattle are 
being received from livestock producers 
facing a feed shortage because of the 
drouth. 

“Those who have hay, permanent pas- 
tures or other feed to carry the animals 
through the winter cheaply would do 


well, in my opinion, to buy stockers 
now,” Straus said. 

Heavy marketings of cattle and other 
livestock are reported from most of the 
Cotton Belt. In Texas, USDA says herds 
are being culled closely and that further 
forced culling will be necessary unless 
moisture is received to bring on winter 
weeds and grass. Many yearlings and 
calves that would have been sold locally 
for stockers under normal conditions 
are being sold for slaughter. Heavy 
forced marketings of thin ewes and 
lambs also are reported. 

From Atlanta, USDA reports that 
marketings have recently been the heav- 
iest of the fall season at most southern 
markets. Arrivals during the week of 
Oct. 10 at six leading southern market 
centers were 4,000 more cattle and 
calves than a year earlier. 
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NAD IST Co 


CYCLONE DUST COLLECTORS 
AND STEEL SUPPORTS 


of any size 


Blow-Piping of All Kinds 
shipped promptly 


National Blow Pipe & Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


50 Years in New Orleans, La. 


The colonel had insisted to Sam, his 
cook, that the Thanksgiving turkey be 
a domestic corn-fed bird, no wild fowl. 
Came the day and the colonel cut into 
a beautiful done - to - perfection turkey. 
He frowned, cut again, then sent for 
Sam. 

“Didn’t I tell you I wanted a domestic 
bird?” he thundered. 

“Yes, suh, that’s a domestic corn-fed 


, what about this shot I’m find- 


Sam shuffled from one foot to the 
other. “That shot, suh, were meant fo’ 
me.’ 

eee 

A go-getting press agent succeeded in 
having printed in a radio column this 
ecstatic item “When not facing the mi- 
crophone or TV camera, X—, the songs- 
tress, can always be found on a pair of 
skis.”” Which prompted one of the comics 
to retort: “She must have a h— of a 
time taking a bath.” 
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You get the ideal weighing combination with the 

Howe Ball-Bearing Motor Truck Scale and new Howe 77-D 

Weightograph. Ball-protected pivots and bearings, inside anti-frictions, hi-tensile 
strength cast iron, scientifically designed parts with added safety factors. 77-D 
‘Weightograph with projection type weight indication instantly flashes exact weight 
in large, illuminated, crystal-clear figures. Here is the utmost in greater weighing 
accuracy and long trouble-free service. Sales and Service Branches in All Principal 
Cities. Write for descriptive folders— Forms No. 678 and 668. Dept.cG.10 


The HOWE SCALE Co. Rutland .Vt. 





COTTON TAGS 


ALL SIZES You Cannot Beat and We Don't Believe You Can Match 
WOLFE CITY SERVICE OR QUALITY! 


This old reliable house has the capacity to manufacture every Paper and Metal 
& Tag used by every independent and co-operative gin in the United States. 


WE MANUFACTURE THE FAMOUS DENMAN METAL TAG 
ALL COLORS The Oldest Name In The Metal Tag Business! 
Texas Tag & Specialty Company 
WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 
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eee 

Conversation reported from a London 
pet shop: 

Proprietor: “I have a parrot here that 
says, Mama, Papa, Good-by and How are 
you?” 

Customer: “Never mind about that. Is 
he tender?” 


eee 
I don’t like women—they cheat and lie, 
They prey on us males till the day we 
die. 
They tease us and vex us, and drive 
us to sin 
Sa-a-y, lookit that blonde who just 
walked in! 
eee 
She: “I wonder if you remember me? 
Years ago you asked me to marry you.” 
Absent - minded Professor: “Ah, yes, 
and did you?” 
eee 
“Who was that man you just raised 
your hat to? 
“Oh, that was my barber. He sold me 
a bottle of hair restorer a month ago, 
and whenever I meet him I let him see 
what a fraud he is.’ 
e e 
The customer at the lunch counter was 
struggling valiantly with his not-so- 
choice cube steak. Finally he put down 
his knife, glared at the design left by the 
scoring machine, and said to the proprie- 
tor: “It’s a darned shame to fry a tire 
that still has this much tread on it.” 
eee 
Father: “There’s plenty of time for 
Bessie to think of getting married. Let 
her wait till the right man comes along. 
Mother: “I don’t see why she should 
wait that long. I didn’t when I was her 
age. 


” 


eee 
A little girl was proudly showing her 
playmate her new home. 
“This is my daddy’s den,” she said. 
“Does you daddy have a den?” 
“No,” was the answer, “he just growls 
all over the house.” 
eee 
It’s a woman’s world. When a man is 
born, people ask: “How is the mother?” 
When he marries, they exclaim: ‘What 
a lovely bride,’ and when he dies, they 
inquire: “How much did he leave her?” 
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HARDWICKE-ETTER 
CLEANING AND EXTRACTING SYSTEMS 


EFFICIENT and DEPENDABLE ==. 








Built in Various Sizes 
to Fit your Requirements 








Ilustration: Double Type | 
For Large Outfits 


Proven by successful users for over 25 years 


HARDUWIChKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 


























Lint Cleaners 


IT WILL PAY YOU to investigate this new 
addition to the Ginning System as applied to 
YOUR Plant. 


This Lint Cleaner uses LINE FLOW AIR 
WASH cleaning process, in addition to oscillat- 
ing Saws and smooth rigid Grids. This combi- 
nation effectively removes motes, shale and 
leaf trash, smooths lint, improves color, and 
greatly improves the sample. Better grades 
will secure you 


MORE GINNING AND MORE PROFITS 


White for WSulletin Vo. 48 


THE MURRAY COMPANY of TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ° ATLANTA * MEMPHIS . FRESNO 


























